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ORIENTATION 


I 

INTRO DU G  T ION 


It  has  long  been  felt  by  University  officials  that  too 
little  is  known  as  to  why  some  University  students  are  success¬ 
ful  along  academic  lines,  while  others  are  not.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prevent  potential  failures  from  entering  University, 
by  setting  up  minimum  entrance  requirements.  This  has  been  done 
by  requesting  that  a  student  who  has  taken  grade  twelve  in 
Alberta  must  obtain  a  minimum  average  of  60  or  65  per  cent, 
(depending  upon  the  faculty  in  which  entrance  is  sought)  as 
well  as  a,  3  standing  in  prerequisite  courses  in  grades  ten  and 
eleven,  before  the  student  can  be  accepted.  Even  after  such 
eliminations  have  been  carried  out,  it  has  been  found  that 
many  students  are  still  unable  to  attain  the  minimum  standards 
required  for  University  scholarship.1 

Since  it  is  not  known  why  these  people  are  failing,  a 
decision  was  made  to  study  as  many  other  factors  as  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  cover.  Factors  such  as  vocational  interest, 
study  habits,  personal  adjustment,  and  personality  could  be 
investigated  with  available  materials. 


The  percentage  of  civilian  students  required  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  as  follows;  1945-4-6,  2.59 
per  cent;  1946-47,  3.02  per  cent;  1947-43,  1.99  per 
cent;  and  1948-49,  3.69  per  cent.  No  veteran  student 
was  asked  to  withdraw  since  they  were  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  category.  Such  matters  were  the  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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It  is  believed,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  interest 
shown  by  a  student  in  his  courses  has  an  influence  upon  his 
academic  success,  as  suggested  by  Uernoitin  (43).  it  would 
seem  that  if  a  student  is  taking  a  course  in  which  he  has 
little  or  no  interest,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  succeed 
than  someone  who  is  intensely  interested  in  the  course  and 
is  of  equal  intellectual  capacity. 

A  student's  ability  to  apply  himself  fully  to  his  courses, 
is  another  topic  for  consideration.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  student's  study  habits  may  affect  his  ability  to  achieve 
maximum  success  in  college,  as  is  suggested  by  Freeman  (20)  and 
Wrenn  (55).  Under  this  heading,  many  topics  are  considered. 
Excessive  day-dreaming  and  an  inability  to  organize  ideas 
clearly  on  paper  hinder  many  students  in  their  struggle  for 
success.  Poor  distribution  of  study  time,  accompanied  by  too 
many  intervening  social  activities  might  also  lower  student 
efficiency,  according  to  Young,  Drought  and  Bergstresser  (57). 
Many  individuals  find  themselves  unable  to  adjust  from  the 
high  school  training  techniques  to  the  University  system  of 
lecturing,  claims  Stump  (53).  They  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  they  are  being  considered  as  adults  who  are 
completely  responsible  for  their  own  work,  as  described  by 
Cressman  (14) . 

Another  point  of  conjecture  has  been  the  personal  ad¬ 
justment  of  students  in  respect  to  leaving  home,  and 


. 
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adapting  socially  and  emotionally  to  a  new  environment  of 
college  life. 

Personality  maladjustment  looms  high  as  an  agent  in 
student  mortality. ~  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
maladjusted  persons  either  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
minds  off  themselves  long  enough  to  study  effectively  and 
efficiently;  or  else  they  over- study  as  a  means  of  having  in¬ 
tellectual  control  over  their  difficulties.  Neurotic  persons 
are  concerned  over  their  problems.  This  continuous  thought 
about  these  problems  would  tend  to  hamper  concentration  on 
studies. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  Registrar  and  the  Consultant  Committee  of  the  University, 
to  attempt  a  research  project  involving  students  who  had  been 
asked  to  leave  University  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
further  understanding.  This  study  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  v o c a t i o nal  interest. 
study  habits,  -personal  adjustment  or  personality  are  causes  of 
student  failure.  These  partifular  areas  were  chosen  since 
they  seem  to  cover  the  major  spheres  of  personality  and 
efficiency  other  than  intelligence.  (Tests  for  intelligence 
were  omitted  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later) . 

It  wa3  hoped  that  once  this 

-'•The  term  student  mortality  has  been  employed  in  this 
thesis  to  mean  failure  on  the  part  of  a  student  to 
obtain  passing  marks.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  usage  of  this  term. 
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information  had  been  ascertained  it  might  be  used  in  a  practical 
way  to  facilitate  guidance  or  personnel  counselling.  It  was 
felt  that  if  this  study  could  show  definite  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  achiever  and  non-achiever  groups,  the  techniques  employed 
to  discover  these  distinctions  might  also  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  student  counselling. 

As  an  approach  to  this  problem  it  was  decided  to  administer 
psychological  tests  pertaining  to  these  specific  areas,  to  two 
groups  of  students--one  who  had  succeeded  in  this  University 
and  one  who  had.  failed.  Also,  a  Questionnaire  was  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  further  information  considered 
necessary  for  a,  fuller  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
tests  involved.  These  tests  were  to  be  administered  to  two 
groups:  one,  a  group  of  students  who  had  been  asked  to  leave 

this  University  last  year ;  and  the  other,  a  group  of  students 
now  in  their  second  year  of  University  work,  and  who  were  to 
serve  as  controls.  Second  year  students  were  chosen  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had  taken  the  same  or  similar  courses 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  experimental  subjects. 

Since  many  students  eligible  for  the  experimental  group 
would  not  be  available  for  personal  interviews,  it  was  decided 
that  the  only  means  of  contact  would  be  through  the  mail. 

Because  of  this,  relatively  simple  pencil  and  paper  tests  which 
the  subjects  could  complete  at  home,  in  leisure  time,  had  to  be 
selected. 

Although,  Flemming  and  Flemming  (19)  report  that  tests 
such  as  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory,  the  Otis 
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Self-Administering  Higher  'Examination  of  Mental  Ability,  and 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  have  been  analyzed  on 
a  qualitative  basis  to  determine  whether  or  not  individuals 
would  be  satisfactory  for  industrial  situations,  this  method 
of  assessment  of  intelligence  did  not  seem  appropriate  for 
this  type  and  size  of  study. 

According  to  Munroe  (42)  the  Rorschach  test  has  been 
administered  to  classes  entering  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  and 
interpreted  by  means  of  standard  scoring  and  check  lists. 
However,  for  this  thesis  in  which  the  personnel  were  scattered, 
group  Rorschach  administrations  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

The  possibility  of  using  timed  tests  was  also  eliminated  for 
the  same  reason. 


II 

SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  student  success  as 
related  to  vocational  interest,  study  habits,  personal  adjust¬ 
ment,  personality  and  academic  ratings.  A  summary  of  the  work 
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reported  by  experimenters  on  these  and  closely  related  problems 
will  be  presented  here. 


IhPCRTAUCE  CF  Tl-hi  PROBLEM 

EXTUUT  OF  FAILURE 

Gres  small  (14)  reported  a  study  made  in  1924,  by  Registrar 
Hugh  M.  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  on  the  student 
mortality  rate  of  freshmen  in  107  colleges  and  it  was  found 
that  the  rate  was  32  per  cent.  The  deans  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  conducted  a 
survey  on  8,985  students  in  136  colleges  and  585  high  schools 
covering  12  states,  reported  that  in  September  1922,  2,756 
freshmen  failed  in  4,124  courses;  thus  yielding  a  student 
mortality  percentage  of  30.8.  From  these  figures  Cressman 
concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  careful  selecting  of 
students,  more  careful  guidance,  and  better  teaching  of  them 
once  they  have  been  selected. 

It  was  because  this  problem  still  exists  that  this 
present  thesis  was  undertaken- -in  the  hopes  of  discovering 
new  or  confirming  old  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  situation. 
There  are  no  figures  available,  at  the  present  time,  for  total 
percentage  of  failures  at  this  University.  But  of  the  civilian 
population  an  average  of  2.85  per  cent  over  the  past  four  years 
maintained  a  low  enough  average  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
writing  supplemental  examinations,  and  were  asked  to  leave  the 
University. 
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Cressman  (14)  claims  that  high  schools  devote  themselves 
to  textbook  study  while  colleges  depend  upon  the  lecture  system, 
supplemented  by  laboratory  and  library  research.  He  says  that 
much  transformation  is  expected  of  students  training  themselves 
to  college  life,  and  that  it  often  takes  students  until 
Christmas  to  accomplish  this. 

This  problem  seems  as  pertinent  in  this  University  as  it 
was  in  the  area  considered  by  Cressman,  even  though  the  per¬ 
centages  appear  different.  Figures  were  not  available  for  all 
the  various  classifications  of  failure  at  this  University.  The 
percentages  of  persons  who  failed  at  least  one  course  during 
their  University  career  would  be  much  greater  than  2.85  per  cent. 

IilFLUZI-iCES 

FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

In  a  study  made  by  Cline  (13)  concerning  factors  relating 
to  college  success,  it  was  found  that  knowing  the  occupation, 
education,  and  birthplace  of  a  student's  parents  was  of  little 
assistance  in  the  prediction  of  his  college  success.  However, 
these  factors,  which  Cline  claims  cannot  be  used  to  predict 
scholastic  achievement,  may  be  considered  as  influencing 
agents  in  the  student's  adjustment  to  college  life.  Students 
coming  from  the  lowest  income  groups  tend  to  be  slightly  more 
unstable  emotionally .  They  appear  to  be  more  introverted  and 
self-conscious,  but  less  social  than  their  more  fortunate 
colleagues.  This  was  shown  when  inadequate  family  economic 
status  was  compared  with  introversion,  neurotic  tendencies, 
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self-consciousness,  submissiveness  and  lack  of  sociability  and 
low  positive  correlations  resulted.  These  were  the  findings 
of  Mintzer  and  Sargent  (41) . 

On  the  basis  of  some  computations  done  by  Alderman  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburg,  according  to  Keys  (30) ,  it  was  found 
6.5  pen  cent  of  students  with  foreign  born  parents  dropped  out 
for  poor  scholarship  whereas  8.3  per  cent  of  those  of  American 
parentage  did.  However,  none  of  the  58  foreign  born  students 
in  the  group  studied,  dropped  out. 

This  would  appear  logical  since  immigrant  children  are 
usually  not  sent  to  college  unless  they  are  exceptionally 
brilliant  or  interested  in  higher  learning.  Their  parents 
are  usually  of  a  minority  group  who  have  little  money  and  are 
struggling  for  success  in  a  new  land.  As  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  do  so,  the  children  are  expected  to  help  support  the 
family,  and  higher  learning  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Many  American  and  Canadian  born  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  kept  in  school  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  as  their 
labor  is  not  needed  at  home  and  also,  because  it  is  considered 
the  "proper  thing  to  do." 

The  questionnaire  used  in  this  thesis  was  designed  to 
cover  this  aspect  by  providing  data  as  to  the  number  of  foreign 
born  students  in  the  groups  studied.  This  material  was  to  be 
compared  with  Information  obtained  from  the  tests  and  analyzed. 
However,  these  data  yielded  little  material  of  value  since  the 
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term  "Canadian  is  too  indef  inite. -1- 
STUDY  METHODS 

Stump  (53)  found  from  his  studies  that  with  prolonged  stay 
in  college,  students  improve  their  methods  of  study,  and  conse¬ 
quently  obtain  better  grades.  In  this  study,  he  also  mentions 
students  as  hs,ving  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
techniques  of  study  required  to  succeed  in  college,  as  compared 
to  high  school  standards.  Wood  and  Learned  (as  mentioned  by 
Stump  in  the  same  article)  list  students  as  having  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the  lecture  system,  and  in  following  study 
schedules.  Haas  (22)  also  suggested  that  the  quality  of 
academic  work  improves  with  added  years  in  college. 

It  would  seem,  upon  consideration  of  these  studies,  that 
a  student  should  improve  his  methods  of  study  with  prolonged 
stay  in  college,  because  one  would  expect  him  to  learn  from 
experience--from  the  type  of  work  which  is  accepted  and  praised 
as  compared  to  that  which  is  rejected  and  criticized.  Most 
people  try  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Reading  and 
research  should  help  a  student  to  improve  his  study  methods. 
Literature,  it  would  seem,  would  provide  an  example  of  the  way 
information  is  to  be  recorded.  Material  may  be  related  from 
one  course  to  another. 

Many  students,  (it  would  seem  from  the  experience  of  this 
writer)  even  after  several  years  in  college,  have  difficulty  in 

Canadian  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  native  or 
naturalized  citizen  of  Canada.  It  does  not  imply 
place  of  birth. 
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adjusting  to  the  lecture  system  of  University,  as  compared  with 
high  school  where  notes  are  dictated  or  mimeographed  for  them. 

From  their  studies,  Jones  and  Ruck  (27)  concluded  that 
dull  students  study  somewhat  longer  hours  than  superior  students 
but  only  small  differences  were  revealed  in  this  investigation. 
These  authors  established  a  correlation  of  .28  between  hours  of 
study  and  grade  points,  and  this  was  reduced  to  zero  with 
intelligence  partialled  out. 

Upon  consideration  of  these  findings  it  may  be  supposed 
that  dull  students  usually  realize  that  they  are  duller  and 
that  they  have  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  material  than 
do  their  brighter  associates,  and  hence  realize  the  necessity 
of  more  studying  in  order  to  compete.  On  the  other  hand, 
bright  students  may  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  able  to 
grasp  significant  material  without  too  much  effort,  and  conse¬ 
quently  spend  less  time  studying.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
exceptions.  According  to  popular  opinion  a  large  percentage 
of  students  depend  upon  cramming  in  order  to  pass  their 
examinations. 

On  a  list  of  reasons  for  poor  scholarship,  Freeman  (20) 
lists  lack  of  interest,  poor  study  habits,  and  loafing  as  the 
three  main  factors.  He  also  found  that  with  intelligence  held 
constant,  a  correlation  could  be  established  between  the  number 
of  honor  points  obtained  by  a  student,  and  the  number  of  study 
hours  which  he  spent  on  his  work. 
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From  an  investigation  carried  out  by  Brown  (10),  it  was 
found  that  failing  students  reported  using  as  efficient  methods 
of  study  as  the  successful  students.  However,  both  groups  could 
stand  to  develop  better  methods.  If  this  study  is  truly  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  causes  for  student  failure  must  lie  elsewhere 
than  in  study  methods. 

Wetland1 s  (54)  survey  on  the  topic  of  how  successful 
college  students  study,  indicated  that  all  good  students  were 
able  to  work  alone  and  that  most  of  them  did  so.  This  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  possible  indication  of  the  students  being  conscious 
of  a  purpose.  Successful  students  were  able  to  budget  their 
time,  and  refrained  from  studying  when  tired.  They  worked  by 
assignments  and  reviewed  their  work  systematically.  These 
students  kept  fairly  complete  notes  and  read  rapidly.  It  also 
appeared  that  confidence  had  been  built  up  through  previous 
success.  The  achievers  showed  the  trait  of  sociability. 

However,  it  seems  apparent,  from  this  report,  that  any  student 
can  improve  his  study  methods. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HAVING-  A  RECOGNIZED  PURPOSE 

Bear  (3)  postulated  from  his  research  that  purpose,  which 
grows  out  of  a  realization  of  the  value  of  college  work,  is  a 
pov/erful  factor  guiding  and  effecting  scholastic  success. 

Segel  and  Proffitt  (49)  found  that  partial  financial  self- 
help  does  not  hinder  scholarship.  This  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  earning  money  sharpens  an  individual's  sense  of 
values,  be  it  for  education,  budgeting  of  time  and  money,  or 
for  pleasure. 
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Young,  Drought  and  Bergstresser  (57)  noted  that  more 
members  of  a  group  who  exceeded  prediction  in  grades  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  had  been  gainfully  employed  between 
graduation  from  high  school  and  college  entrance  than  was  true 
of  the  other  group.  The  predicting  had  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  their  high  school  percentile  ranks.  The  authors  considered 
this  as  signifying  experience  in  managing  one's  own  affairs ; 
having  a  clearer  definition  of  purpose  and  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility  in  respect  to  work. 

Hamilton  (25)  found  the  highest  degree  of  success  to  be 
associated  with  four  behaviour  patterns:  namely  purpose, 
social  adjustment,  decision  and  sensitivity. 

According  to  Dunlap  (17),  having  adequate  goals  is  an 
important  factor  towards  achieving  success  in  University. 

However,  according  to  investigations  performed  by  Zorbaugh 
and  Kuder  (58) ,  it  does  not  appear  that  lack  of  choice,  so  far 
as  vocation  is  concerned,  affects  scholastic  success.  They 
found  that  with  intelligence  partialled  out,  the  correlation 
between  the  records  of  students  who  came  to  University  with  a 
chosen  career  as  compared  to  those  who  came  without  a  choice, 
ranged  from  .06  to  .10.  The  correlation  dropped  to  .00  when 
age  and  Intelligence  were  matched.  However,  Young,  Drought 
and  Bergstresser  (57)  found  from  their  data  that  73  per  cent 
of  the  students  whose  records  exceed  prediction  had  definite 
vocational  aims,  whereas  nine  per  cent  had  none.  Of  those  who 
exceeded  prediction  13  per  cent  had  their  aims  determined  by 
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parental  influence,  whereas  in  the  less  successful  group  22  per 
cent  were  taking  courses  to  please  their  parents  rather  than, 
themselves.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  less  successful  group 
shifted  from  one  degree  course  to  another,  whereas  only  nine 
per  cent  of  the  other  group  did  so. 

PERSChALITY  FACTORS 

EFFECTS  OF  UEIVBR5ITY  TRAIPTITG-  UPCE  PERSONALITY 

Burton  (11)  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of  college  attendance 
upon  personality,  suggests  that  the  effect  of  repeated  success 
during  the  course  of  four  years  of  University  training  seems  to 
cause  students  to  become  more  emotionally  stable;  more  self- 
confident;  more  extrovert ive;  and  more  dominant.  On  the  other 
hard,  it  tends  to  make  them  less  sociable. 

From  a  series  of  investigations  carried  out  by  Parley  (15) 
it  was  concluded  tha„t  extremely  mala.dju.sted  groups  show  a  lower 
relationship  between  ability  and  achievement  than  do  well 
adjusted  groups.  Pie  used  the  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinions,  an 
Adjustment  Inventory,  and  the  Minnesota  Inventories  of  Socia.1 
Attitudes,  and  from  these  discovered  that  intercorrelaticns 
with  measured  ability  show  that  ability,  attitudes,  and 
adjustment  are  probably  unrelated.  Attempts  to  correlate 
between  ability  and  achievement  (average  grabes)  brought  out 
a  relationship  between  economically  radical  viewpoints  and  good 
records.  Among  the  men  with  measured  maladjustment  it  was 
found  that  ability  and  achievement  gave  a  correlation  of  .64, 
which  is  fabrly  high  in  respect  to  other  similar  correlations. 
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PERSONALITIES  OF  TELL  ADJUSTED  STUPE JTS 

McKinney  (34)  concluded  from  the  results  of  his  research 
in  which  he  used  the  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule,  and  the 
Kent-Rosanoff  Free  Association  Test,  that  well  adjusted  students 
had  more  dates,  went  to  more  dances,  participated  in  more  "hull 
sessions",  and  had  more  "crushes"  on  members  of  the  opposite  sex 
than  the  less  well  adjusted  students.  They  obtained  more  honors 
participated  in  more  extra-curricular  activities,  evidenced 
leadership  more  often,  and  had  also  had  employment.  The  poorly- 
adjusted  group  showed  higher  averages  in  terms  of  bodily  defects 

According  to  Bear  (3)  non-athletes  obtain  higher  scholastic 
grades  than  do  athletes. 

Upon  consideration  of  Bear’s  statement  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  since  athletes  devote  much  interest 
to  their  sports  which  should  be  devoted  towards  their  studies, 
they  are  probably  more  extroverted,  and  tend  to  spend  less  time 
on  their  studies  than  do  non-athletes. 

Young,  Drought,  and  Bergstresser  (57)  conducted  a  research 
on  predicted  grades  of  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  obtained  results  which  are  in  contrast  to  those  of  McKinney. 
Among  factors  investigated,  one  of  the  most  important  was  study 
habits.  The  students  who  exceeded  prediction  evidenced  better 
study  habits  than  those  who  fell  below.  The  poorer  group 
wasted  more  time;  in  fact,  only  one  out  of  the  27  cases  studied 
was  noted  to  have  sound  study  habits.  The  lower  group  went  in 
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for  excessive  "society"  life,  such  as  dating,  horseplay,  holding 
"bull  sessions",  and  extravagant  spending  of  money  and  time. 

Also,  there  appeared  to  be  more  fundamental  personality 
difficulties  in  the  group  who  fell  below  prediction. 

Young  (56) ,  in  1927  did  some  research  at  Colgate  College 
in  which  he  found  three-fifths  of  the  failing  students  to  be 
extrovert ive.  He  postulated  that  an  intelligent  introvert 
has  twice  as  good  a  chance  to  succeed  as  someone  lacking  either 
of  these  two  qualities.  He  noted  that  twice  as  many  emotionally 
stable  students  left  college,  as  those  who  were  emotionally 
unstable.  In  other  words,  the  stable  extrovert  was  least  likely 
to  succeed. 

Upon  cons iderat ion  of  Young’s  study  it  might  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  stable  extrovert,  who  enjoys  the 
company  of  others  does  not  feel  sufficiently  motivated  to  do 
much  studying.  His  social  contacts  leave  him  mentally  satisfied. 
This  compares  with  the  work  of  Owen  and  Johnson  (46)  below. 

Strecker  et  al  (51)  when  testing  medical  students  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  found  that  students  who  do  superior 
academic  work  have  more  psychoneurotic  symptoms  than  those  who 
do  mediocre  or  inferior  work. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  Assum  and  Levy  (2)  found 
malad justed  students  to  be  inferior  in  academic  achievement, 
though  comparable  to  adjusted  students  in  academic  ability. 
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These  authors'  findings  imply  that  the  factors  which  produce 
maladjustment  tend  to  hinder  scholastic  progress.  The  College 
Comprehension  Examination  was  the  test  used  by  these  investi¬ 
gators  . 

In  research  done  on  the  personal  problems  of  college 
students,  Durea  and  Love  (18)  found  slight  correlation  between 
academic  standings,  intelligence,  and  personality  traits. 

PERSONALITY  FINDINGS  FRO II  THE  MINNESOTA 

MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 

Owens  and  Johnson  (46)  when  using  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory,  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale  of  Parley 
and  McNamara,  and  the  unpublished  check  list  of  Owens,  concluded 
that  underachievers  are  characterized  by  social  extroversion, 
and  are  well  adjusted  in  all  areas  except  in  family  relations. 
Although  some  neurotic  and  psychotic  tendencies  were  present 
in  their  sub jects--even  here  the  difficulties  were  not  prominent. 
They  suggest  on  a  baa  is  of  pure  conjecture,  that  underachievers 
are  too  socially  oriented  to  spend  adequate  amounts  of  time 
at  solitary  study.  Owens  and  Johnson  refer  to  Doctor  Heston 
of  De  Pauw  University,  as  characterizing  overachievers  with 
the  opposite  characteristics;  namely:  social  introversion  and 
lack  of  confidence,  good  family  adjustment,  and  poor  emotional 
stability. 

However,  a  similar  type  of  study  was  carried  out  by  Altus 
(1)  in  which  he  also  used  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
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Inventory  and  found  that  non- achievers  show  a  tendency  towards 
greater  maladjustment  than  do  achievers.  However,  the  only 
scale  which  had  significance  at  the  one  per  cent  level  was 
hypomania.  Both  achievers  and  non-achievers  showed  defensive 
test-taking  attitudes  (elevated  K's). 

On  the  has is  of  an  elevated  hypomania  scale  it  appears 
that  under-achievers  are  over-active,  restless  individuals  who 
are  always  trying  too  many  things.  Altus  suggests  that 
students  achieving,  an  hypomania  score  of  60  or  higher  have  a 
two  to. one  chance  against  them  so  far  as  working  up.  to  their 
capacity  is  concerned.  An  item  analysis  was  carried  out  and 
it  was  found  that  under-achievers  appeared  to  have  stereotyped, 
extrovert ive  personality  patterns.  They  showed  immaturity, 
fearlessness,  defensiveness,  manic  tendencies,  and  femininity. 

The  achievers,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  tendencies  towards 
being  typical  introverts- -they  were  less  social,  and  were  more 
reserved  and  mature.  They  appeared  less  manic,  more  fearful 
and  more  feminine. 

All  these  findings  tend  to  point  out  that  major  personality 
characteristics  are  involved  in  being  successful  scholars.  For 
the  present  study  the  MMPI  was  chosen  to  test  the  personality 
structure  of  the  subjects  involved,  since  the  test  covers  a 
number  of  areas.  (See  Appendix  F) . 

PERSONALITIES  OF  A  RANDOM  SAMPLE  AS  CQi  PARED  TO  A 

CONTROL  GROUP  OF  MALADJUSTED  STUDENTS 

When  comparing  maladjusted  students  with  unselected  students 
McKinney  (3 6)  found  that  the  random  sample  of  student  more 
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dates,  more  friends,  above-average  financial  backgrounds,  and 
showed  more  self-confidence,  calmness,  and  cooperation  than  the 
control  group;  as  well  as  being  more  regular  church  goers.  They 
also  achieved  more  honors.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  latter 
point  re  adjusted  students  obtaining  more  honors  has  been  con¬ 
tradicted  by  several  investigators,  namely:  Strecker  (51),  and 
Owens  and  Johnson  (46).  Results  from  another  study  by  McKinney 
(55)  indicated  that  poorly  ad  justed  groups  are  more  introverted; 
show  signs  of  moodiness;  indecision;  organic  and  nervous 
disturbances;  and  lack,  self-confidence.  They  a,re  also  self- 
conscious,  impulsive  and  sensitive.  The  adjusted  group  on  the 
other  hand  gain  more  positions  of  honor.  McKinney's  maladjusted 
group  were,  on  the  average,  one  year  younger  than  the  adjusted 
group.  These  conclusions  are  contradictory  to  those  of  Keys 
(50) ,  who  found  younger  students  to  be  more  adjusted.  However , 
his  subjects  were  of  high  intelligence,  and  this  was  the 
explanation  he  offered  for  their  success. 


RESULTS  AS  3 HO  h:  Oh  THE  BELL  ADJUSTMENT  IHVBHTORY 

From  research  done  by  Griffiths  (21)  with  the  Bell 
Adjustment  Inventory,  it  was  found  that  men  on  scholastic 
probation  were  approximately  equal  in  personality  to  men  with 
superior  scholastic  records.  It  was  also  found  that  students 
obtaining  unsatisfactory  adjustment  scores  on  the  test,  tended 
to  secure  somewhat  better  grades  in  college  than  the  more 
ad justed ■ students.  Men  in  the  highest  and  lowest  decile  of 
college  ability  do  not  show  marked  differences  in  personality 
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since  differences  ranged  from  .25  to  2.3  times  their  probable 
errors.  It  seems  likely  that  this  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  overcompensation,  or  sublimation,  caused  by  a  need  for 
control  of  all  impulses. 

Men  with  excellent  health  tended  to  have  a  slight 
scholastic  advantage  over  their  less  fortunate  associates 
in  the  academic  field.  It  was  also  found  that  men  having 
brilliant  scholastic  records  did  not  appear  to  be  any  better 
adjusted  emotionally  than  those  who  had  lower  academic  standings. 

Young,  Drought,  and  Bergstresser  (57),  however,  found  the 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  the  Wisconsin  Scale  of  Personality 
Traits  (by  Stagner) ,  as  being  of  no  value  in  predicting  scholas¬ 
tic  performance  or  deviations  from  predicted  means. 

Using  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,  and  the  Stagner 
Scales  in  an  analysis  of  measures  of  personality  and  adjust¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  relative  scholastic  achievement,  Drought 
(16)  concluded  that  poor  students  like  to  participate  in 
festive  gatherings,  to  dance  and  to  make  "whoopee".  They 
show  a  willingness  to  take  responsibility  for  introducing 
people  at  parties;  do  not  cross  streets  to  avoid  meeting 
certain  individuals,  and  hesitate  to  enter  crowded  rooms  if 
people  are  gathered  around  talking.  They  also  wonder  if  they 
are  the  center  of  favorable  attention;  but  are  not  often 
self-conscious  about  their  appearance.  These  are  not  people 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  quiet  at  home  in  order  to 
avoid  quarrels  with  their  families.  They  have  not  been 
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easily  discouraged  nor  envious  of  the  happiness  of  others. 

These  poorer  students  rarely  daydream  and  do  not  like  being 
left  alone  a  great  deal.  They  prefer  exciting  amusements  and 
are  not  of  the  tjrpe  who  are  easily  tired  by  work.  Praise  or 
failure  has  no  undue  effect  upon  them,  and  they  do  not  ponder 
over  activity.  To  listen  to  lectures  or  classical  music  does 
not  appeal  to  them.  It  was  also  found  that  these  students  do 
not  spontaneously  talk  a  great  deal. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  relative  importance  of  the  intellectual  factor  is 
considered  in  the  summaries  presented  below. 

Young,  Drought,  and  Bergstresser  (57)  compared  grade  point 
averages  with  the  American  Council  Psychology  Test,  and 
obtained  a  correlation  of  .66.  They  decided  that  factors  other 
than  intelligence  were  involved  in  student  success,  since  71 
per  cent  of  their  subjects  scored  below  prediction  and  29  per 
cent  above. 

Borow  (8)  claims,  on  the  basis  of  his  research,  that  the 
failure  of  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests,  and  high 
school  records  to  predict  college  success  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  indicates  that  other  factors  must  be  at  work. 

Young  (56)  concluded  that  the  correlation  between 
intelligence  and  academic  achievement  is  not  significant. 
However,  three-fifths  of  the  non- achievers  at  Colgate  College 
had  I.Q. ' s  below  the  median  level  of  the  class. 
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McKinney  (36)  discovered  that  a  random  sample  of  students 
obtained  more  honors  than  a  selected  maladjusted  group. 

Griffiths  (21)  cites  Thurstone  as  having  found  (when 
applying  his  Personality  Schedule  to  college  students)  that  no 
relationship  existed  between  intelligence  and  "neurotic  tendency", 
but  that  less  well  adjusted  students  seemed  to  obtain  slightly 
better  grades. 

Also,  Griffiths  (21)  quoted  Terman  as  saying  that  superior 
children  with  I.Q. '  s  over  140  are  more  emotionally  stable  e.nd 
more  socially  adequate  than  unselected  children. 

Strecker  et  al  (51) ,  testing  medical  students  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  medical  school  tended  to  produce  neurosis  or  not, 
found  no  correlation  between  intelligence  (as  measured  by 
the  Army  Alpha  Intelligence  Test) ,  and  the  number  of 
psychoneurotic  symptoms. 

Koos  and  Kefauver  (31)  suggested  that  higher  intellectual 
ability  might  show  a  correlation  with  correct  vocational  choice, 
but  they  gave  no  figures. 

Bear  (3)  felt  that  a  student's  success  in  college  depended 
upon  his  possession  of  a  degree  of  intelligence  "adequate  to 
cope  with  college  work. " 
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Jones  and  Ruck  (27)  through  their  research  established  a 
correlation  of  .69  between  intelligence  and  grade  points. 

In  work  done  by  Rigg  (43)  it  was  found  that  low  corre¬ 
lations  existed  between  the  grades  and  the  objective  achievement 
scores.  He  felt  that  since  these  two  supposedly  measure  the 
same  thing  and  since  the  achievement  tests  (the  American  Council 
Psychol.  Examinations)  are  so  comprehensive,  some  other  factor 
must  be  at  work.  The  factor  decided  upon  for  investigation 
was  the  significance  of  the  teachers'  marks.  It  was  found 
that  the  following  factors  were  important  in  securing  higher 
grades,  over  and  above  mastering  of  subject-matter:  (1)  the 
student  must  do  exactly  what  the  assignment  calls  for;  (2) 
do  his  work  on  time;  (3)  give  the  teacher  back  his  own  ideas; 

(4)  present  work  the  way  the  teacher  wants  it;  for  example, 
some  teachers  want  voluminous  answers  while  others  prefer  short, 
concise  papers;  (5) diplomacy ,  and  (6)  regularity  of  attendance. 

From  this  Rigg  concluded  that  "The  student  who  is  more 
independent,  both  as  to  his  ideas  and  as  to  his  working 
schedule,  or  the  student  who  is  less  tactful,  may  in  the  end 
have  a  good  mastery  of  the  subject-matter,  but  his  grades  will 
be  considerably  lower." 

A  group  of  under-age  students  with  I . Q. 's  ranging  from 
120  to  130  was  studied  by  Keys  (30) .  He  found  that  they 
tended  to  earn  more  scholastic  honors,  participate  in  more 
extra-curricular  activities,  show  less  personality  difficulties 
and  to  be  less  timid  and  shy  than  older  students. 
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These  findings  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  these 
students  have  probably  always  had  an  easier  time  to  learn  and 
have  had  to  spend  less  time  on  their  studies  than  their  less 
brilliant  fellow-students,  in  order  to  succeed.  If  so,  they 
could  afford  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities 
and  still  remain  confident  with  regard  to  their  academic 
respons ibilities. 

McKinney  (35)  found  the  correlation  between  college 
entrance  age  and  marks  to  be  low  and  negative.  Exact  figures 
were  not  given;  however,  the  adjudged  poorly  adjusted  were 
somewhat  younger. 


■REAS CMS  OFFERED  BY  SIUtSMTS  FOR  T lit IR  SUCCESS 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  why  "honor1'-1-  engineering  stu¬ 
dents  succeed  in  college,  Kerriott  (26)  gathered  data  from  the 
students  to  the  effect  that  they  considered  the  following 
reasons  as  being  responsible  for  their  success:  (1)  thorough¬ 
ness,  (2)  concentrated  effort  when  studying,  (3)  persistent 
effort,  (4)  regularity  in  the  preparation  of  assignments , 

(5)  intelligence,  (6)  interest,  (7)  good  study  conditions  and 
regular  class  attendance. 

Borow  (8)  lists:  (1)  vocational  and  educational  motives, 
(2)  use  of  time,  (3)  study  practices,  (4)  health,  (5)  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  (6)  employment  as  being  primary 
agents  which  contribute  to  achievement.  These  matters  were  also 

^Honor  is  a  term  used  to  refer  to  students  obtaining 
the  highest  marks  or  marks  above  a  certain  level  of 
achievement. 
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suggested  by  Cressman  (14)  who  points  out  that  students  have 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  University  system  of  lecturing. 

C0I1PLAI1TS  G-IVIih  BY  STUDENTS  AS  REAS Q if S  FOR  THEIR  FAILURES 

In  contrast  to  Herriott's  list  of  reasons  for  success  as 
given  by  students,  Smelt zer  (50)  has  attempted  to  list  the 
ms, j or  complaints  given  by  students  as  reasons  for  having  done 
inferior  work  in  college  courses.  He  lists  a  number  of 
complaints  as  follows:  (1)  the  instructors  expecting,  students 
to  remember  all  that  had  once  been  learned;  (2)  an  inability 
to  concentrate  and  to  use  time  to  best  advantage,  and  (3)  the 
inability  to  select  wisely  what  Is  to  be  learned. 

Significant  difficulties  in  regards  to  college  work  as 
presented  by  a  group  of  students  has  been  compiled  by  Reinhardt 
(47);  and  these  include:  (1)  worry  about  matters  other  than 
school  affairs;  (2)  difficulty  in  obtaining  library  books; 

(3)  inadequate  academic  preparation,  and  (4)  inadequate  places 
for  study.  However,  these  difficulties  are  not  mentioned  as 
bringing  about  academic  failure. 

Dunlap  (17)  claims  that  sources  of  failure  may  be  due  to 
a  number  of  things,  such  as:  faulty  planning,  having  set  too 
high  goals,  interference  by  other  persons,  unavoidable  obstacles, 
physical  weakness  or  ill-health,  and/or  having  followed  the  wrong 
line  of  endeavour.  Will  power  or  effort  is  also  suggested  as 
being  another  powerful  agent  aiding  in  accomplishment  of  suc¬ 
cessful  grades.  The  questionnaire  devised  for  this  thesis 
offers  students  a  chance  to  give  their  reasons  for  failing. 
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ITIG-K  SCHOOL  PGRCGHT ILE  DIKING-  AHD  COLLEGE  ACHIEVEMENT 

That  high  school  records  are  considered  as  being  good 
predictors  of  college  success  is  evident  from  the  investiga¬ 
tions  described  below. 

It  has  been  felt  that  students  whose  marks  are  in  the 
upper  quartile  range  have  a  better  chance  for  success  than 
those  from  the  lower  ranges,  according  to:  Berg,  Larsen,  and 
Gilbert  (7);  McQuitty  (38);  and  Berdie  (6).  Segel  and 
Proffitt  (49)  found  that  high  school  marks  and  college  records 
correlate  well  enough  with  college  achievement  to  warrant  their 
use  in  guidance  procedures. 

Charles  (12)  in  a  paper  on  the  college  performance  of 
top-quarter  high  school  graduates,  discusses  investigations 
made  by  Segel,  in  which  he  reports  a  correlation  of  .545 
between  college  grades  and  general  achievement  tests;  a 
correlation  of  .44  between  general  mental  tests  and  college 
grades,  and  a  correlation  of  .67  between  high  school  rank  and 
college  grades. 

This  seems  logical  since  a  student  who  has  had  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  high  school  work  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  college  work.  He  has  no 
doubt  established  good  habits  of  study  and  of  concentration. 

Jones  (28)  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  high  school  marks 
could  be  considered  as  being  good  predictors  of  a  student’s 
success  in  college.  In  his  attempt  to  determine  which  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  can  best  be  used  to  predict  student 
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success  in  an  engineering  college,  found  that  of  the  Cooperative 
Series,  the  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  tests  were  best. 

Haas  (22)  suggested,  as  mentioned  before,  that  the  quality 
of  academic  work  improves  with  added  years  in  college.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  investigator,  the  high  school  rank  of  freshmen  who 
dropped  out  of  college  in  193b  had  a  median  percentile  rank  of 
32.5  per  cent  in  high  school,  as  compared  to  that  of  77.7  pen 
cent  for  those  who  went  on  in  college  to  obtain  a  degree.  The 
correlation  between  high  school  rank  and  college  grades  was  .63 
for  the  cla,ss  of  1936,  and  .75  for  the  class  of  1940. 

Young,  Drought,  and  Bergstresser  (57)  found  that  63  per 
cent  of  the  students  whose  records  exceeded  prediction  had  a 
high  percentile  rating  in  high  school,  whereas  only  44  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  were  not  working  up  to  expected  standards 
had  a  high  percentile  ranking. 

For  this  present  thesis  the  high  school  records  of  the 
experimental  and  control  group  of  engineering  students  were 
compared  along  with  general  averages. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  INTEREST  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Nemo it in  (43)  compared  school  records  with  results  from  a 
questionnaire  on  which  he  had  requested  the  names  of  the  two 
courses  most  liked,  and  the  two  courses  least  liked  by  students 
over  a  period  of  three  and  one  half  years.  A  correlation  of 
•60i.04  was  found  between  the  average  grade  received  in  the 
course  liked  best,  and  all  the  other  courses  combined.  The 
probable  error  was  small,  and  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
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average  grade  in  the  course  liked  best  was  higher  than  the 
average  grade  in  all  the  other  courses  combined. 

For  the  course  liked  second  best,  a  correlation  of  . 491.04 
was  established  when  the  avers.;  e  grade  for  that  course  was  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  grade  for  all  the  other  courses  combined. 
Correlation  coefficients  of  . 58-. 04  and  . 57±.04,  were  found  for 
the  average  grades-  in  the  courses  liked  least  and  the  average 
grade  for  all  the  courses.  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  a 
student's  ability  in  the  course  he  likes  best  is  above  his 
average  ability  for  high  school  work. 

Strong  (52)  refers  to  the  work  of  Chauncey,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  claims  that  students 
obtain  significantly  higher  marks  in  the  subjects  which  they 
like  best,  as  compared  to  those  which  they  should  never  care 
to  study  again.  Biserial  correlations  ranged  from  .50  to  .76 
for  five  subjects. 

CCJCLUSI0U5 

From  the  above  reviews  it  seems  apparent  that  many 
techniques  have  been  applied  in  the  hope  of  differentiating 
between  potential  student  failures  and  successes  in  the 
academic  field.  Since  it  is  the  human  element  which  is  being 
dealt  with,  many  uncontrollable  variables  have  had  to  be 
considered,  since  people  cannot  be  kept  under  labora/tory 
conditions.  Each  of  the  studies  discussed  has  yielded  certain 
conclusions,  some  of  which,  on  the  surface  at  least,  appear  to 
be  contradictory.  It  would  seem  that  more  research  is  needed 
to  produce  coordination  of  thoughts  and  a  uniform,  overall 
outlook  towards  the  problem.  Although  much  groundwork  has  been 
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accomplished,  the  results  have  been  only  loosely  integrated  and 
consequently  only  theories  rather  than  laws  have  resulted. 

It  v/ as  for  this  reason  that  the  present  study  was  under¬ 
taken  in  the  hopes  of  adding  some  enlightening  material  to  that 
already  accumulated. 

Ill 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

OBJECT  OF  STUDY 

This  study  was  carried  out  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  difference  exists  between  (1)  the  vocational 
interests,  (2)  -study  habits,  (3)  personal  adjustment,  and  (4) 
the  personality  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  students  who 
attended  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the  1948-49  session. 

RESEARCH  METHODS 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  study  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  two  groups  of  students  for  comparison  purposes:  a 
group  of  students  who  had  failed  and  a  matched  control  group. 
Both  these  groups  consisted  of  students  who  had  been  freshmen 
during  the  1948-49  session.  The  experimental  group  of  failures 
were  all  students  who  had  been  required  to  leave  this  University 
for  one  year  before  returning  to  repeat  their  courses  because 
of  their  poor  academic  achievement.  The  control  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  second  year  students 
who  were  matched  for  faculty  with  the  experimental  subjects. 

A  battery  of  selected  tests  (described  in  the  section  beginning 
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on  page  41  and  following)  covering  the  four  major  areas 
under  discussion  had  to  be  administered  to  each  sample  and 
the  results  compared  in  the  search  for  significant  differences » 

SELECT I  Ub  OF  SA.PLES 

EXPERIMENTAL  C-ROUP 

To  select  members  for  the  experimental  group  a  list  of 
the  students  required  to  withdraw”  from  University  over  the 
past  year  (1948-49)  was  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  It  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  select  students  who  had  left  University 
previous  to  last  year.  It  was  felt  that  a  prolonged  period 
of  time  out  of  University  might  allow  s.  sufficient  amount  of 
readjustment  and  maturation  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
suiter  their  personalities  widely.  From  the  list  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  students,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  candidates  for  the 
Junior,  Elementary,  and  Intermediate  Certificates,  since  these 
students  likely  had  credit  in  few  grade  twelve  subjects  and 
thus  were  not  on  a  par  with  students  in  other  faculties.  It 
was  decided,  also,  to  eliminate  'women  from  the  study,  since 
there  were  too  few  women  available  to  be  treated  as  a  separate 
sample. 

After  eliminations  seventy  names  remained  on  the  list, 
and  letters  signed  by  the  Registrar  were  sent  out  asking 

■"Persons  whose  year's  work  shows  consistent  failures, 
and  who  maintain  a  low  average  are  asked  by  University 
authorities  to  retire  from  University  for  one  year. 
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these  people  if  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  this 
research  project.  They  were  given  the  option  of  remaining 
anonymous,  if  so  desired. 

The  whole  procedure  resulted  in  having  two  letters 
returned,  since  postal  officials  were  unable  to  trace  the 
individual#. 

Twenty-six  affirmative  replies  were  received  from  the 
remaining  68  requests.  Tests  were  mailed  to  these  individuals 
and  19  of  them  returned  completed  sets.  These  19  subjects 
comprised  the  experimental  group. 

Once  the  subjects  indicated  their  willingness  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  project,  the  selected  battery  of  tests,  accompanied 
by  a  cover  letter,  was  sent  out  to  them.  A  system  of  mailing 
tests  to  the  students  had  to  be  adopted,  due  to  the  scattered 
distribution  of  the  personnel,  and  their  relative  inaccessi¬ 
bility  for  personal  interviews. 


THE  CONTROL  GROUP 

The  control  group  had  to  consist  of  19  second  year  students 
who  would  be  matched  for  faculty  with  the  experimental  group. 
Second  year  students  were  chosen,  since  it  was  assumed  that 
they  had  taken  the  same,  or  similar,  courses  as  the  experimental 
group,  and  from  the  same  professors;  therefore  having,  had 
relatively  equal  chances  from  the  start. 
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For  the  Applied  Science  control  group,  subjects  were  chosen 
by  means  of  selecting  every  tenth  name  from  the  files,  and  asking 
those  individuals  if  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  the 
experiment.  If  a  student  refused,  the  next  name  was  selected, 
and  that  individual  approached,  and  so  on.  The  names  of  persons 
repeating  their  year  were  rejected,  since  it  was  felt  that  their 
records  might  tend  to  lessen  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

The  controls,  other  than  engineers,  were  selected  simply 
because  they  lived  in  Saint  Stephen's  College,  or  Athabaska 
Hall,  (two  of  the  University's  men's  residences),  and  were  readily 
accessible  for  contact.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they 
represent  a  fairly  random  selection  since  they  were  chosen  on 
no  other  basis  than  that  they  were  second  year  students  living 
in  residence.  All  subjects  (in  either  group)  were  volunteers. 
Assurance  was  given  in  all  cases  that  test  results  would  remain 
synonymous . 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  T  rC  G-RCUPS 

Once  the  samples  were  obtained  data  on  them  could  be 
analyzed  to  see  whether  or  not  differences  between  the  two 
groups  exist,  in  relation  to  age,  armed  service  records,  or 
place  of  upbringing.  Although  the  only  specification  to  be 
met  by  control  subjects  was  that  they  be  matched  for  faculty 
with  their  experimental  counterparts,  the  samples  show  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  another.  Table  I  below  was  drawn  up  to 
show  these  comparative  factors. 
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Comparison  of  the  Two  Groups 


Comparative  Factors 

Experimental 

Group 

N  =  19 

Control 

Group 

i!  =  19 

Mean  age 

20.42 

20.37 

Marital  Status 

19  single 

18  single 

1  married 

Armed  Service  Records 

0 

1 

Rural  upbringing 

5 

5 

Urban  upbringing 

1 

14 

13 

1  unknown 
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MATERIALS  USED 
INTRODUCTION  LETTERS 

Since  this  project  depended  upon  the  voluntary  services  of 
former  students,  it  was  necessary  to  acquaint  these  people  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  research.  An  informative 
letter,  (Appendix  A)  signed  by  Mr.  G-.  B.  Taylor,  Registrar  of 
the  University  of  Alberta,  was  sent  to  each  individual  selected 
from  the  list,  requesting  cooperation  in  the  venture.  Along 
with  this  letter,  a  self-addressed  post  card  was  enclosed, 
requesting  name,  address,  and  a  Myesfl  or  "no"  answer  regarding 
subject's  willingness  to  participate  in  the  study.  These  post 
cards  (Appendix  B)  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Psychological 
Laboratory.  A  "thank  you"  letter  was  sent  out,  as  a  gesture 
of  appreciation  and  goodwill,  to  those  who  indicated  willing¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  the  research  project  (Appendix  C) . 

Another  letter  (Appendix  D) ,  explaining  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  tests,  and  again  thanking  the  subjects  for  their 
cooperation,  was  enclosed  with  the  test  batteries  when  they 
were  sent  out. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MATERIALS 

The  following  sections  deal  with  a  description  of  the 
materials  used  in  this  study.  The  list  includes:  (1)  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  (2)  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank,  (3)  the  (Bell)  Adjustment  Inventory 
(Student  Form),  (4)  the  (Wrenn)  Study-Habits  Inventory,  (5)  a 
questionnaire  devised  for  this  study,  and  (6)  the  subjects' 
high  school  and  University  records. 
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MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY  (MMPI) 

When  considering  the  problem  of  student  failures, 
personality  factors  have  seemed  important.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  choose  a  personality  test  which  could  measure 
accurately  the  more  important  phases  of  personality.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  personally  contact  the  personnel,  a  test 
had  to  be  chosen,  which  could  be  completed  by  the  individuals 
themselves,  and  faith  a  minimum  amount  of  falsification. 

Hathaway  and  McKinley,  the  authors  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  (25)  claim  that  their  test  is  capable  of 
furnishing  these  requirements. 

The  MMPI  is  designed  to  measure  various  phases  of 
personality 'which  include:  Hypochondriasis  (Hs) ,  Depression  (D) 
Hysteria  (Hy) ,  Psychopathic  Deviate  (Pd) ,  Interest  Scale  (Mf) , 
Paranoia,  (Pa)  ,  Psychasthenia  (Pt)  ,  Schizophrenia  (Sc)  , 

Hypomania  (Ma) ,  and  Introversion-Extroversion  (I-E) . 

There  are  four  other  scales  on  the  MMPI  which  are  intended 
to  measure  validity.  These  are:  Question  Score  (?),  Lie  Score 
(L) ,  Validity  Score  (F) ,  and  K  Score  (K) ,  (a  corrective  factor). 
A  fuller  description  of  these  scales  may  be  found  in  Appendices 
E  and  F,  where  a  copy  of  the  test  and  description  of  the  scales 
may  be  found. 

As  the  MMPI  has  been  used  in  this  type  of  research  before, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  use  it  in  this  study. 
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STRONG-  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  BLANK 

It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  interest  a  student  takes 
in  his  field  of  study  is  a  factor  influencing  his  success.  The 
Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  purports  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  an  individual's  interests  agree  with  that  of  persons 
who  are  successful  in  a  given  occupation  (52) .  It  is  presumed 
that  each  individual  has  many  interests  which  are  fairly  perma¬ 
nent,  and  that  these  are  apparently  little  influenced  by 
vocational  training  or  actual  experience.  Men  engaged  in  those 
occupations  which  have  been  studied,  show  characteristic 
patterns  of  likes  and  dislikes  which  differentiate  them  from 
other  men  in  other  occupations. 

The  revised  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  devised  for 
men,  has  been  divided  into  nine  categories,  which  have,  in  turn 
been  subdivided  into  39  possible  occupational  scales.  The  raw 
scores  obtained  on  the  records  are  converted  into  standard 
scores,  and  rated  from  A  to  C  according  to  the  various  degrees 
of  interest  being  shown  by  the  student  in  that  particular  field 
Persons  rating  from  A  to  B  minus  on  a  particular  scale  have  the 
interests  characteristic  of  men  successfully  engaged  in  that 
occupation. 

In  addition  to  these  classifications,  three  other  scales 
are  provided:  the  IM  scale,  which  measures  interest  maturity; 
the  Occupational  Level  (OL)  scale,  which  determines  whether  or 
not  the  subject  has  the  interests  of  workmen  or  professional 
men;  and  the  MF  scale,  which  measures  the  masculinity- 
f ominlnity  of  the  subject's  interests. 
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This  test  has  been  in  wide  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
has  been  standardized  on  very  large  groups.  Appendices  G-  and  H 
present  a  copy  of  the  test  and  further  descriptions  of  it. 

TrE  (3SLL)  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (STUDENT  FORM) 

The  personal  adjustment  of  students  to  the  life  of  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  differs  from  anything  many  of  them  have  ever 
known,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  student  failures.  It  would  seem  that  homesickness,  ill 
health,  or  emotional  upsettings  could  be  fa,ctors  affecting 
student  academic  achievements.  The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
is  a  test  designed  to  measure  four  separate  aspects  of  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  The  four  categories  are:  (a)  home 
adjustment,  (b)  health  adjustment,  (c)  social  adjustment,  and 
(d)  emotional  adjustment.  The  scores  obtained  are  compared 
with  a  series  of  norms;  and  the  ratings  range  from  "excellent" 
to  "very  unsat isfactory " .  Since  these  phases  of  adjustment 
which  seem  to  be  important  in  adaptation  to  college  life,  it 
was  decided  to  test  for  them.  Appendices  I  and  J  contain  a 
copy  of  this  test  and  a  brief  description  of  the  scales. 

TIE  WRENN  STUDY-HABITS  INVEUTCi-iY 

In  a  review  of  this  nature  knowledge  of  the  study -habits 
of  achievers  and  non-achievers  must  be  .known.  So  the  Study- 
Habits  Inventory,  a  short  questionnaire  designed  by  .'renn  (55) 
to  ascertain  information  of  this  nature,  was  selected.  The 
Inventory  consists  of  a  weighted  check  list  of  the  study-habits 
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and  attitudes  which  have  been  found  to  be  possessed  by  students 
of  high  and  low  scholarship. 

The  areas  covered  by  this  test  include:  (1)  reading  and 
no t e - 1 ak ing  t e chni a ue s .  (2)  habits  of  concentration,  (3) 

distribution  of  time  and  social  relationships  in  study ,  and 

(4)  p;eneral  habits  and  attitudes  towards  work.  Whether  or 
not  a  student  daydreams,  studies  alone,  is  bothered  by  noise, 
or  is  excited  when  writing  an  examinatio n,  are  all  points 
considered  on  this  inventory.  The  test  provides  a  wide 
coverage  of  material. 

A  score  of  plus  15  is  the  median  score  for  a  large  group 
of  American  college  freshmen.  Any  score  below  this  level 
indicates  the  need  for  much  revision  in  study  habits.  Wrenn 
found  that  the  study-habits  of  students  of  high  and  low 
scholastic  ability  differ  even  if  they  attain  the  same  marks 
in  their  courses.  A  copy  of  this  test  is  found  in  Appendix  K. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  questionnaire  was  developed  since  it  was  felt  that 
more  information  would  be  needed  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  test  material.  Some  of  the  information  requested  was  as 
follows:  (1)  marital  status,  (2)  number  of  dependents,  (3) 

armed  service  records,  (4)  parents'  nationalit ies ,  (5)  religious 
denomination,  (6)  occupational  experience,  (7)  faculty  entered 
into  last  year,  and  (8)  the  reasons  for  entering  and  leaving 
University. 
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The  question  concerning  the  student's  faculty  was  particu¬ 
larly  vital  for  interpretation  of  the  vocational  interest  test. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  found  in  Appendix  L. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  Ai:D  URIVURSIIY  AS  CORDS 

High  School  and  University  records  were  made  available  for 
this  study  from  the  files  of  the  Registrar's  Office. 

From  the  academic  records  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
High  School  and  University  averages  for  each  sample,  and  to 
compare  the  marks  obtained  in  specific  courses. 


OTHER  POSSIBILITIES 

The  question  as  to  why  other  tests  were  not  chosen  for 
this  project  will  no  doubt  be  raised.  It  was  felt  that  many 
excellent  tests  such  as  the  projective  techniques  were  imprac¬ 
tical,  since  they  require  personal  administration.  Tests  such 
as  the  Differential  Aptitude  Tests,  had  to  be  rejected  because 
of  the  number  of  tests  involved,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
tests  have  to  be  timed.  References  to  this  matter  may  also  be 
found  on  pages  12  and  39  of  this  text. 


APPROACH  TO  PROBLEM 

An  outline  of  the  approach  followed  in  this  study  is  given 
below.  For  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  raw 
scores  were  calculated  with  and  without  the  corrective  "K" 
factor,  for  each  of  the  scales.  Comparisons  were  made  of  the 
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differences  between  the  means'  by  the  critical  ratio  method.  If 
the  critical  ratio  exceeded  the  one  per  cent  level  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  significant. 

Raw  scores  were  converted  into  T-scores,  graphs  were  drawn, 
and  comparisons  ms.de  between  the  groups. 

On  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,  raw  scores  were  calculated 
and  means  compared  by  the  critical  ratio  method.  The  raw  scores 
were  also  categorized  and  compared. 

.On  the  Study-Habits  Inventory  weighted  scores  were  added 
up,  and  the  totals  were  compared  with  the  American  norms  listed 
by  ,vr enn . 

An  item  analysis  of  the  23  questions  in  the  text  was 
carried  out.  Comparisons  were  made  of  the  percentage  of  replies 
given  by  each  of  the  two  groups  to  the  alternative  answers, 
"rarely  or  never",  "sometimes",  end  "often  or  always". 

On  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  individual  records 
were  compared  with  standardized  norms  given  for  each  particular 
vocation  or  faculty  represented.  The  number  of  persons  from 
each  sample  who  showed  a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  their 
courses  were  compared  in  the  hopes  of  finding  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups.  The  three  scales  for 
Interest  Maturity,  Occupational  Level,  and  Masculinity-Femininity 
were  compared  by  the  critical  ratio  method. 

The  questionnaires  were  reviewed  and  considered. 
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Academic  records  were  examined  and  averages  for  the  two 
groups  were  analyzed  by  the  critical  ratio  system. 

The  high  school  averages  for  certain  courses  were  compared 
for  the  two  Applied  Science  groups. 

The  methods  and  techniques  involved  in  this  study  which 
extended  through  the  1949-50  session,  have  been  outlined 
above. 


IV 

RESULTS 

These  data  are  presented  as  follows:  first  the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  then  the  Bell  Adjustment 
Inventory .  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  the  Study- 
Habits  Inventory,  the  Academic  Records,  and  finally,  the 
information  collected  fhom  the  Q/ue s t i onna ire . 

MIB1IES0TA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  IliYENTORY  (UMPI) 

Data  on  the  MMPI  are  presented  in  tabular  form  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  more  understandable  for  the  reader.  Table 
II.  is  concerned  with  a  presentation  of  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  the  raw  scores  for  the  14  scales  described. 

Table  III  deals  with  critical  ratios  and  Table  IV  with  T-scores 
Table  V  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  T-scores,  and. 
Table  VI,  the  precentage  of  individuals  having  T-scores 
above  70. 
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Data  on  the  Question  scale  (?)  of  the  MMPI  are  presented 
although  none  of  the  records  show  over  30  unanswered  questions 
--the  minimum  level  for  significance. 
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TABLE  II 

MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIG  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY: 
MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS,  FOR  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Scales 

Experimental 

Group 

Mxi 

Experimental 

Group 

8 .  D.  i 

p — :  .  : 

Contro. 

Mxp 

L  Group 

o .  .J .  2 

? 

5.26 

1.29 

3.21 

4.2 

L 

4.05 

2.44 

3.32 

2.01 

K  ■ 

16.53 

4.44 

15.90 

4.30 

'  F 

4.57 

2.72 

3.74 

4.40  ' 

Hs 

4.26 

2.66 

2.68 

2.27 

Hs  J-  K 

12.89 

3.7  6 

10.16 

2.87 

D 

18.63 

4.70 

17.79 

4.67 

Hy 

22.32 

4.09 

18.00 

4.08 

Pd 

16.47 

3.74 

13.37 

4.70 

Pd  +  K 

23.05 

3.22 

19.68 

4.47 

Mf 

25.21 

5.67 

26.00 

3.52 

Pa 

9.26 

2.66 

8.63 

2.88 

Pt 

10.84 

5.53 

11.95 

7.25 

Pt  -»•  K 

27.37 

4.65 

28.68 

4.77 

Sc 

10.32 

4.75 

9.47 

5.42 

Sc  4.  K 

26.84 

3.95 

24.63 

5.67 

Ma 

17.74 

3.32 

15.95 

4.89 

Ma  +  K 

21.05 

3.04 

19.47 

4.98 

IE 

_ 

22.74 

4.39 

25.47 

10.95  i 

N  =  19 


N  =  19 
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From  observation  of  the  means  for  the  two  groups  it  is 
apparent  that  the  experimental  group  have  slightly  higher 
scores  in  all  the  scales  except:  Interest  Scale,  Psychasthenia, 
and  Introversion-Extroversion.  From  this  it  appears  that  those 
who  have  more  feminine,  psychasthenic,  and  introvert ive  tenden¬ 
cies  are  more  successful  students. 

A  wider  range  of  standard  deviations  is  shown  by  the  control 
group  on  all  the  scales  except:  the  hie  Scale,  the  K  Scale,  and 
Hysteria.  Depression  and  Hyp o chondr iasis.  The  controls  obtained 
lower  mean  scores  on  each  of  these  scales.  Since  these  areas 
show  defensiveness  and  neurotic  tendencies  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  evidence  of  more  maladjustment  among  the 
experimental  subjects  than  among  the  controls. 

CRITICAL  RATIOS 

To  determine  whether  or  not  statistically  significant 
differences  existed  between  the  means  presented  in  Table  II 
it  was  decided  to  apply  the  formula  for  critical  ratios.  The 
methods  used  to  find  "critical"  or  "significance  ratio "  are 
those  described  by  Lindquist  (33) •  This  ratio  is  intended  to 
show  the  chances  that  the  true  difference  between  the  means 
is  greater  than  zero.  For  example,  a  significance  ratio  of 
3  indicates  that  there  are  99.9  chances  out  of  100  that  this 
is  so. 

Critical  ratios  for  each  of  the  14  scales  on  the  MMPI  are 
presented  in  Table  III. 
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TABLE  III 

MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY: 
CRITICAL  RATIOS  FOR  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Scales 

M-i  -  M2 

- ! 

Probability 

Level  of 

Significance 

.r 

t  =  (NTof  *  No0S)  (xIl  t  ^2  ) 

N Np(  N]+N 2“  2 ) 

? 

1.971 

1 

20 %  level 

L 

.  986 

- 

K 

.435 

- 

F 

.7  66 

Hs 

1.915 

20% 

Hs  ♦  K 

2.455 

5% 

D 

.539 

- 

Hy 

3.171 

1  % 

Pd 

2.189 

5% 

Pd  t  K 

2.411 

5% 

Mf 

-.503 

- 

Pa 

.685 

- 

P-t 

-.605 

- 

Pt  +  K 

.83 

- 

Sc 

.497 

- 

Sc  t  K 

1.655 

20/o 

Ma 

1.324 

— 

Ma  K 

1.495 

20A' 

IE 

-.985 

- 

N  =  38 
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From  an  examination  of  Table  III  it  is  apparent  that  only 
three  scales,  namesly:  Hysteria.  Hypochondriasis  and  Psychopathic 
Deviate  show  any  appreciable  degree  of  significance.  The  addition 
of  the  K  factor*-  increases  the  level  of  significance  for  Hysteria 
from  20  per  cent  to  five  per  cent. 


T-SCQRSS 

Table  IV  presents  the  T-scores  obtained  by  the  two  groups 
from  their  converted  raw  scores  on  the  MMPI .  This  was  done  by 
means  of  Hathaway's  and  McKinley's  conversion  table  (25). 

Figures  with  decimal  values  of  0.5  or  over  were  taken  as 
being  equal  to  the  next  highest  number. 

Again  the  scales  are  presented  with  and  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  K  factor. 

Table  V  is  a  graphical  representation  of  T-scores  for  both 
groups  (plotted  with  and  without  K  values) . 


^The  K  factor  is  essentially  a  corrective  factor 
introduced  to  increase  discriminatory  power  of  the 
scales  on  the  MMPI. 
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TABLE  IV 

MINNESOTA  MULT I PHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY: 
AFTER  CONVERSION  OF  RAY  SCORES  TO  T-SCORES, 
FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Experimental  Group 

Control 

Group 

Scales 

Raw  Score 

T-Score 

i 

Raw  Score 

T-Score 

<? 

5.26 

50 

3.21 

50 

L 

4.05 

50 

3.32 

50 

K 

16.53 

59 

15.90 

57 

F 

4.57 

55 

3.74 

53 

Hs 

4.26 

49 

2.68 

44 

Hs  i-  K 

12.89 

54 

10.16 

47 

D 

18.65 

56 

17.79 

53 

Hy 

22.32 

60 

18.00 

53 

Pd 

16.4? 

55 

13.37 

47 

Pd  -t  K 

23.05 

60 

19.68 

53 

Mf 

25.21 

59 

26.00 

61 

Pa 

9.26 

53 

8. 63 

53 

Pfe 

10.84 

52 

11.95 

53 

Pfe  K 

27.37 

53 

28.68 

62 

Sc 

10.32 

51 

9.47 

49 

Sc  J-  K 

26. 84 

59 

24.63 

55 

Ma 

17.74 

59 

15.95 

54 

Ma  -  K 

21.05 

60 

19.47 

58 

IE 

22.74 

48 

25.47 

50 

N  =  19  N  =  19 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ABNORMAL  SCORES 

The  percentages  of  individuals  obtaining  T-scores  of  70  or 
above,  on  any  one  scale,  are  tabulated  in  Table  VI.  On  a  normal 
distribution  curve  2.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2  sigma.  Here  both  groups  exceed  that  limit,  with  the 
experimental  group  showing  8.5  per  cent,  and  the  control  group 
showing  6  per  cent  of  the  T-scores  as  being  above  the  70  line. 
Only  on  the  Paranoia,  psychasthenia  and  introvers ion- extrovers ion 
scales,  do  the  number  of  control  group  subjects  having  T-scores 
above  70  exceed  the  number  from  the  experimental  group. 

TABLE  VI 

MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INDIVIDUALS  HAVING  T- SCORES 
ABOVE  70  ON  THE  SEPARATE  SCALES 


~~  1 

Percentages  Obtained 

Scales 

r 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

? 

- 

- 

L 

5.26 

- 

K 

10.5 

5.26 

F 

5.26 

- 

Hs 

5.26 

- 

D 

10.5 

5.26 

Hy 

10.5 

- 

Pd 

10.5 

5.26 

Mf 

21 

10.5 

Pa 

- 

5.26 

Pt 

15.8 

26.3 

Sc 

5.26 

5.26 

Ma 

15.8 

15.8 

I-E 

- 

10.5 

Tot o.l  % 

8.3 

6 

li 
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SUMMARY : 

Significant  mean  differences  may  be  seen  on  three  of  the 
scales,  thus  yielding  critical  ratios  as  follows: 


Hypochondriasis . 2.455 

Hysteria . 3.171 

Psychopathic  deviate  .  2.411 


However,  only  Hysteria  shows  significance  at  the  one  per  cent 
level.  The  mean  differences  for  neurotic  traits  are  sharpened 
by  usage  of  the  ''K"  factor,  which  is  in  accordance  with  its 
purpose . 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  experimental  group  shows 
more  neurotic  traits  than  the  control  group.  Both  groups  show 
elevated  scores  on  the  Interest  Scale  which  indicates  excessive 
feminine  interests.  Both  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
show  elevated  Psychs  sthenic ,  Schi zouhrenlc  and  Hypomanic  scores. 
This  would  tend  to  indicate,  according  to  Hathaway  said  McKinley 
(25)  ,  that  such  persons  are  characterized  by  having  obsessive 
thoughts,  being  troubled  by  compulsive  behavior  or  minor 
phobias,  and  by  doing  an  excessive  amount  of  daydreaming.  In 
other  words,  these  students  are  overproduct ive  in  thought  and 
a  c  o  j  .  j  .a . 

Both  groups  have  elevated  K  scores  indicating  defensive 
test  taking  behavior.  However,  this  is  considered  somewhat 
characteristic  of  students,  according  to  Meehl  and  Harhaway  (40). 

It  was  found  that  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  T- sc ores  ob¬ 
tained  by  individuals  in  the  experimental  group  equalled  or 
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exceeded  a  T- score  of  70;  whereas  six  per  cent  of  the  control 
group  showed  such  abnormal  scores.  Since  a  normal  distribution 
implies  that  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  should  reach  the 
7-score  value  of  70,  both  groups  showed  a  degree  of  "abnormality" 
in  comparison  with  theoretical  norms. 

On  the  validity  scales  (?,  L,  K  and  F) ,  only  one  member  of 
the  control  group  achieved  a  T-score  above  70,  while  four 
members  of  the  experimental  group  earned  scores  of  70  or  more. 

On  the  Hypochondriasis ,  Depression.  Hysteria,  and  Psychopathic 
Devia.te  scales  two  scorers  from  the  control  group  obtained 
T-scores  beyond  the  normal  range,  whereas  seven  members  of  the 
experiments.!  procured  such  scores.  Two  subjects  from  the 
control  group  as  compared  to  four  from  the  experimental  group 
obtsdned  abnorms.1  T-scores  on  the  Interest  scale.  On  the  . 

Psychs. sthenia  scale  the  picture  was  reversed,  when  three 
experiment s„l  subjects  and  five  controls  obtained  T-scores  of 
70  or  s.bove.  However,  only  the  Hyp o chondr i as i s ,  Hysteria  and 
Psychopathic  Deviate  scales  showed  statistically  significant 
differences. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  more  members  of 
the  experimental  group  show  marked  defensive  and  neurotic 
chars.cteristics  than  do  the  controls.  The  Psychasthenia  scale 
which  is  supposed  to  measure  organizational  ability  and  control 
favor 3  more  members  from  the  control  group. 
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(BELL)  ADJUSTMENT  IITVELTORY  (STUDENT  FORM) 

Data  derived,  from  this  test  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
as  follows:  Table  VII  deals  with  the  means,  standard  deviations, 
range  of  scores,  and  categories  of  the  scores,  as  obtained  by 
both  groups;  Table  VIII  d.eals  with  critical  ratios;  and  Table  IX 
is  concerned  with  the  percentage  of  answers  given  for  every 
category,  by  each  of  the  two  groups. 


■ 


TABLE  VII 


BELL  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (STUDENT  FORM) : 
MEANS',  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS,  RANGE  OF  SCOPES, 
AND  CATEGORIES  OF  SCORES,  FOR  THE  FIVE  SCALES 


OBTAINED  BY  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS. 


Experimental  Group 

1 

Scale 

Mean 

' 

Standard 

Deviation 

Range 

of 

Scores 

Category 

( a)  Home 
Adjustment 

7.79 

4.97 

2-19 

Average 

(b)  Health 
Adjustment 

7.11 

2.995 

3-15 

Average 

(c)  Social 
Adjustment 

8.95 

4.74 

3-20 

Average 

(d)  Emotional 
Adjustment 

7.16 

4.87 

0-21 

Average 

(e)  Total 
Adjustment 

j - 

30.84 

13.2 

11-55 

Average 

N  =  19 


Control  G-roup 

Scale 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Range 

of 

Scores 

Category 

( a)  Home 
Adjustment 

3.95 

2.15 

0-10 

Good 

(b)  Health 
Adjustment 

5.05 

1.79 

1.10 

Average 

(c)  Social 
Adjustment 

12.90 

7.75 

vo 

OJ 

1 

ro 

Average 

(d)  Emotional 
Adjustment 

6.58 

6.00 

0-18 

Average 

(e)  Total 
Adjustment 

28.47 

15.01 

- R— - - ! 

9-58 

Average 

- ZZ. - 

N  =  19 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  tables  it  is  apparent,  since  low 
scores  indicate  the  best  adjustment,  that  the  control  group  is 
more  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  home,  health,  and  emotional 
life.  On  Social  Adjustment,  for  which  the  scoring  is  somewhat 
different,  it  is  noted  that  the  control  subjects  are  less 
socially  aggressive. 

By  comparing  statistically  the  differences  between  the 
means  of  the  two  groups,  Home  Adjustment  and  He al th  Ad j us trnent 
were  shown  to  have  significant  probability  levels.  Table  VIII, 
below,  presents  this  data  in  tabular  form. 


TABLE  VIII 

BELL  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (STUDENT  FORM)  : 
CRITICAL  RATIOS  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Scale 

Critical  Ratio 

r 1  u  ri 

Probability  Level 

a 

2.743 

2% 

b 

2.254 

5% 

c 

-1.377 

20 % 

d 

0.206 

- 

e 

__  0.503 

PERCENTAGES 

The  percentage  of  answers  given  in  each  category,  ranging 
from  "excellent"  to  "very  unsatisfactory",  may  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  Table  IX.  From  the  table  it  is  evident  that 
the  control  group  is  better  adjusted  on  the  Home  Adjustment 
and  Health  xid  jus  trnent  scales.  They  also  appear  to  be  more 
retiring,  and  more  adjusted  emotionally,  although  the  differences 
are  too  small  to  be  borne  out  statistically. 
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TABLE  IX 

BELL  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (STUDENT  FORM) : 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ANSWERS  GIVEN  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 
BY  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Experimental  G*roup 

Scale 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Unsatisfactory 

Very 

Uns  at i s  f  ac  t  o r y 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

a 

_ 

. 

7 

36.8 

6 

31.6 

5 

- - 

26.3 

1  5.3 

b 

c. 

^ ' 

26.3 

12 

63.3 

2 

10.5 

_ 

c 

- 

v 

Aggre 

2 

■ery 

ssive 

10.5 

aggressive 

S  42.2 

ave 

7 

rage 

36.8 

reti 

2 

ring 

10.5 

Very  Retiring 

- 

d 

12 

63.3 

4 

21.1 

3 

15.8 

. 

e 

- 

c; 

26.3 

9 

47.4 

4 

21.1 

1  3.3 

Control  Group 

ScaiLe 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Unsatisfactory 

Very 

Unsatisfactory 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

Raw 

Score  % 

s. 

6 

31.6 

5  26.3 

7 

36.8 

1 

5.3 

— 

— 

b 

1 

5.3 

7  36.8 

11 

57.9 

— 

— 

— 

c 

Very 

Aggressive 

2  10.5 

Aggressive 
‘5  26.3 

Average 

6  1  31.6 

Reti] 

5 

ring 

26.3 

Very  Retiring 

1  5.3 

d 

7 

36.8 

3  15.8 

6 

31.6 

3 

15.8 

— 

e 

2 

10.5 

31.6 

6 

31.6 

5 

26.3 

- 

- 

•  /nr 
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SUMMARY; 

High  scores  on  the  Home  Adjustment  scale  indicate  an 
unsatisfactory  adjustment,  whereas  low  scores  tend  to  indicate 
the  opposite;  so  from  this,  it  is  apparent  that  the  control 
group  is  better  adjusted  in  this  sphere  than  the  experimental 
group  (significant  at  the  two  per  cent  level.) 

On  the  He al t h  Ad .1  us t ment  scale,  low  scores  indicate 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  control  group  has  a  slightly 
lower  score  than  the  experimental  group,  indicating  a  more 
adequate  adjustment  (significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level). 

On  the  Social  Adjustment  scale  high  scores  are  characteristic 
of  persons  who  are  submissive  and  retiring  in  their  social 
contacts.  Although  both  groups  contained  socially  aggressive 
individuals  there  were  more  members  of  the  control  group  who 
appeared  retiring.  This  was  shown  when  six  members  of  the 
control  group,  and  two  from  the  experimental  group  obtained 
scores  rated  as  "retiring".  However,  significance  was  not 
shown  statistically  beyond  the  20  per  cent  level. 

On  the  Emotional  Adjustment  scale  low  scores  indicate 
satisfactory  adjustment.  There  are  no  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  the  two  groups,  although  there  are 
more  cases  of  unsatisfactory  adjustment  among  the  control 
subjects. 

The  average  Total  Adjustment  for  the  two  groups  showed  no 
statistically  significant  differences. 


Although  the  range  for  the  "Average"  category  is  quite 
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extensive,  in  a  marginal  case,  one  point  of  difference  can 
nominally  place  an  individual  in  a  different  category.  It  was 
because  of  this  that  the  statistical  analysis  was  attempted. 

(STRONG-)  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  BLANK  FOR  MEN  (REVISED) 

To  check  the  amount  of  interest  shown  by  each  individual 
in  his  particular  line  of  study,  it  was  decided  to  compare  the 
individual  interest  profiles  with  the  standardized  norms,  for 
each  occupation,  as  provided  by  Strong  (52).  This  was  done  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  students  in  each  group,  who 
showed  actual  interest  in  their  field.  According  to  Strong  (52) 
an  individual's  interests  are  only  slightly  influenced  by 
actual  experience  or  training  along  particular  vocational  lines. 

Cf  the  control  group cf  19  students,  16  showed  interest 
patterns  which  to  all  appearances  seemed  adequate  for  success  in 
their  fields.  Two  had  profiles  which  appeared  fair,  but  with 
alternative  interests  being  present,  and  the  remaining  record 
appeared  based  on  pure  chance.  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  record  could  be  considered  adequate  was  based  on  the  number 
of  A  and  B  ratings  shown  on  an  individual's  related  occupational 
scales.  The  individual  records  were  compared  with  norms,  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  manual  by  Strong.  If  a  student's  test  profile  was 
comparable  to  the  norm  for  his  designated  courses,  his  interests 
were  considered  adequate.  For  example,  if  a,  student  in 
engineering  showed  mostly  A's,  but  a  few  B  ratings  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  chemistry ,  physics ,  and  mathematics ,  his  interests  would 


be  considered  adequate  for  success. 
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Only  eight  persons  in  the  experimental  group  appeared 
genuinely  interested  in  their  courses,  while  the  other  eleven 
rated  fair  or  very  inadequate  when  compared  with  Strong's  norms. 
Many  of  these  subjects  showed  marked  interests  in  other  fields, 
such  as  farming,  aviation,  salesmanship,  carpentry,  police  work, 
or  personnel  and  office  labor.  Records  designated  as  "fair” 
showed  lowered  interests  in  so  far  as  A's  and  B's  are  concerned, 
in  relation  to  the  students'  courses.  Although  some  of  these 
individuals  showed  interest  in  their  courses,  their  ratings 
were  not  as  high  as  those  of  individuals  who  were  successfully 
engaged  in  their  chosen  occupations  (52). 

The  differences  noted  between  the  achiever  and  non-achiever 
groups  would  tend  to  indicate  that  a  student's  interest  in  his 
courses  may  be  a  factor  affecting  his  academic  success. 

In  comparing  the  three  scales,  Interest  Maturity  (IM), 
Occupational  Level  (OL) ,  and  Ma s c ul in i t y - Fe m in in i t y  (MP) ,  both 
groups  were  seen  to  be  within  the  average  range.  The  mean  score 
for  Interest  Maturity  based  on  Strong's  standardization  of  977 
records  is  51.1  (52).  The  control  group  attained  an  average  of 
51.65,  while  the  experimental  group  averaged  53.4-2,  both  well 
within  the  normal,  or  average  range. 

The  mean  score  on  the  Occupational  Level  scale,  based  on 
1,000  records,  is  50;  while  for  unskilled  men  the  average  score 
is  44.60  (52).  On  this  scale  the  control  group  averaged  49.05, 
and  the  experimental  group  51-34. 
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According  to  Strong  (52)  the  mean  score  or  the  Masculinity- 
Femininity  scale  ranges  from  47  to  53  for  men.  Here  the  two 
groups  are  almost  identical  with  the  control  group  averaging 
52,  and  the  experimental  group  52.79.  These  data  are  tabulated 
in  Table  X  below. 

From  the  scores  achieved  on  the  Interest  Maturity  scale, 
indications  are  that  both  groups  are  average  in  their  interest 
maturity  level.  As  these  subjects  have  reached  the  age  of  20 
their  interests  are  not  apt  to  change  (52) . 

The  scores  obtained  on  the  Occupational  Level  scale  tend 
to  indicate  that  both  groups  have  an  average  amount  of  drive 
or  interest  according  to  Kendall  (29)  and  Os tram  (44).  From 
their  results  it  'would  appear  that  the  Occupational  Level  scale 
measures  a  variable  related  in  part  to  academic  ability  and  to 
motivational  factors.  However,  the  results  from  this  particular 
study  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this  ruling.  The  experimental 
group  have  a  slightly  higher  Occupational  Level  rating  than  the 
control  group,  although  the  figure  is  not  significant  beyond 
the  20  per  cent  level.  Both  groups  appear  to  be  '’average'1  in 
so  far  as  their  interests  compare  with  those  of  professional 
men  or  workmen. 

Since  people  who  claim  to  like  a  great  many  of  the  items 
listed  on  the  test,  tend  to  show  Occupational  Level  scores 
slightly  below  the  average,  it  appears  that  the  subjects  for 
this  study  are  "average"  in  their  number  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
Research  done  by  Berdie  (5)  shows  that  people  who  have  many 
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dislikes  obtain  a  high  score  on  the  Occupational  Level  scale, 
whereas  those  who  feel  indifferent  towards  many  things  tend  to 
obtain  a  low  score  on  that  scale. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  present  study  in  which  the 
two  groups  had  different  scholastic  standings  despite  the  fact 
that  their  Occupational  Level  scores  s,re  similar,  tends  to 
confirm  Ostram's  (45)  study  on  twelfth  grade  students  in  which 
he  found  that  no  relationship  was  demonstrated  between  Occupa¬ 
tional  Level  ratings  and  high  school  averages. 

Table  X  below,  shows  the  statistical  relationships  for  the 
two  groups,  on  Interest  Maturity.  Occupational  Level,  and 
Masculinity-Femininity. Scales. 

TABLE  X 

STRONG  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  BLANK: 

MEANS  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  CRITICAL  RATIOS  FOR  THE 


INTEREST -MATURITY,  OCCUPATIONAL  LEVEL,  AND 
MASCULINITY- FEMININITY  SCALES,  OBTAINED  BY 
THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS. 


SCALES 

EXPERIMENTAL 

GROUP. 

CONTROL 
_ GROUP 

Means  and  Standard 

Deviations  for  IM 

53.42 

5.71 

51. 

3.61 

Critical  Ratio  and 
Probability  Level  for  IM 

1.125 

Means  and  Standard 

Deviations  for  OL 

51.84 

6.11 

49.05 

5.25 

Critical  Ratio  and 
Probability  Level  for  OL 

1.476 

20%  _ 

Means  and  Standard 

Deviations  for  MF 

52.79 

6.64 

52 

9.10 

Critical  Ratio  and 
Probability  Level  for  MF 

0,297 

■t _ ■ _ 

r  - - - - 

i  ~  u 

N  -  19 


N  =  19 
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SUMMARY 

The  .main  ideas  drawn  from  this  study  showed  that  (A)  16 
of  the  19  control  group  subjects  presented  interest  profiles 
comparable  to  the  norms  for  persons  successfully  engaged  in 
their  chosen  field. 

Only  eight  of  the  19  experimental  group  subjects  showed 
adequate  interest  profiles. 

(B)  No  appreciable  difference  was  noted  between  the 
Interest  Maturity.  Occupational  Level,  and  Mascul inity- 
Femininity  ratings  of  the  two  groups. 

It  would  seem  that  if  a  student  finds  that  he  has  little 
or  no  interest  in  his  course  of  studies,  he  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies.  Lack  of  interest  tends 
to  make  studying  more  difficult  when  it  is  being  attempted. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  study,  Nemoitin  (43)  estab¬ 
lished  significant  correlations  between  grades  achieved  and 
interest  professed'  in  particular  courses. 

It  seems  unfortunate  for  students  to  take  up  a  vocation 
in  which  they  have  little  interest  when  there  may  be  another 
line  in  which  they  can  excell.  Vihen  a  University  has  restricted 
faculties  and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  number  of 
vacancies  provided  it  would  only  seern  fair  to  have  those 
faculties  filled  with  persons  whose  interests  are  specifically 
along  those  lines.  This  arrangement  would  seem  more  profitable 
for  a  student  from  a  monetary  as  well  as  from  an  interest  point 
of  view. 
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(NRENN)  STUDY-HABITS  INVENTORY  (REVISED  EDITION) 

Data  for  this  section  are  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  Table  XI  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  students  in 

both  groups  answered  the  questions  on  the  Inventory;  Table  XII 
shows  these  figures  in  terms  of  percentages;  and  the  final 
section  is  devoted  to  an  item  analysis  of  the  test  results. 

For  Table  XI  the  weighted  value  assigned  to  each  alterna¬ 
tive  answer  is  presented  in  parenthesis  at  the  top  of  each 

cell  in  the  table. 


TABLE  XI 

WRENN  STUDY- HABITS  INVENTORY: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ANSWERING  EACH  ALTERNATIVE 


ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


1  Number  of  Students  Answering  Each 
of  the  Alternative  Answers 

Rarely  or 
Never 

Sometimes 

Often  or 
Always 

Questions 

lE.Gr.l  C.Gr. 

E.Gr. 

C.Gr. 

E.Gr. 

C.Gh 

A.  (1)  I  have  to  re-read 
material  several  times 

06) 

( 

-3) 

( 

-7) 

--the  words  don't  have 
much  meaning  the  first 
time  I  ko  over  them. . . 

2  3 

14 

16 

3 

0  , 

(2)  I  have  trouble 
picking  out  the  imp or- 

(U) 

( 

-7) 

( 

0) 

tant  points  in  material 
read  or  studied;  tend 
to  take  down  material 
which  turns  out  to  be 
unimportant . 

12  9 

5 

10 

2 

o  ! 

(3)  I  go  back  and  recite 
to  myself  the  material 

(*6) 

( 

0) 

( 

-7) 

studied--rechecking  any 
points  I  find  doubtful 

2  3 

10 

7 

7 

9 

' 
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TABLE  XI  ( C  ont inne d ) 


Questions 


T“ - 1 - 1 - 

'  . .  G-r .  C.  G-r.  E.G-r. 


(4)  I  pronounce  the 
words  to  myself  as 
I  read . 


C.Gr.  E. G-r.  C.Gr. 


(10) 

io £ 


(-9) 


4 


(0) 


D 


7. 


(5)  I 


miss  important 


points  in  the  lecture 
while  copying  down 
notes  on  something 
which  has  ?,one  before 


(B) 


3  Q 


(-5) 

13  10 


(-7) 

3  0 


B  (6)  I  find  it  ha.rd  to  (5) 

keep  my  mind  on  what  I 
am  studying- -don* t  know  4 
what  I  have  been  reading 
about  when  I  get  through 


4 


(42) 

8  :  13 


(-5) 

7  3 


(7)  I  have  a  tendency  to 
"day-dream"  when  trying 
to  study . 


(5) 


0 


6 


(-D 

6  10 


(8)  It  takes  me  some 

settled  and 
task 

of  study.  . . . .  .  .  . 


(5) 


time  to  get 
"warmed  uo"  to  the 


b 


p 

7  8 


(9)  1  hs.ve  to  wa.it  for  (5) 

"the  mood  to  strike  me" 
or  for  "an  inspiration"  5 
before  starting  a  task; 

I  am  likely  to  wa.ste  time  I 


(-3) 


8 


10 


7 


(-5) 

22— _ 1 


( 


-5) 


o 


(-2) 

4  4 


(10)  My  study  periods 
are  often  too  short  for 
me  to  get  "warmed  up" 
and  concentrated. . . .. . 


(5) 


7 


11 


(-3) 

9  7 


(-6) 

3  1 


(11)  My  time  is  unwisely  (6) 

distributed;  I  spend  too 
much  time  on  some  things  0 
and  not  enough  on  others 


6 


(5) 

12  4 


(12)  My  periods  of  study  (9) 

are  interrupted  by  outside 
interference  such  as  8  5 

telephone  calls,  visitors, 
and  distracting  noises... ! 


(0) 

8  11 


(-11) 
7  9 


(-5) 


b 
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TABLE  XI  (Continued) 


j 

Questions 

| 

E .  Gfr . 

C.G-r. 

1 - 

E.  GrP. 

C.G-r. 

E.  Or. 

C.G-r, 

(13)  I  find  it  hard 
to  force  myself  to 
finish  work  by  a 
certain  time,  under 
pressure;  work  is 
unfinished,  inferior, 
or  not  in  on  time.... 

(S 

10 

> 

13 

■ 

(- 

4 

5) 

4 

(- 

5 

|8) 

2  : 

(14)  I  study  with 
others  rather  than 
by  myself . 

(5 

16 

) 

17 

(- 

2 

4) 

1 

(c 

1 

p 

1 

(15)  My  enjoyment  of 
loafing,  "bull-sessions, 
or  "chewing  the  fat," 
interferes  with  my 
studies . 

(5 

1 

4 

) 

4 

(- 

8 

3) 

12 

(c 

7 

?  ■ 

) 

3  ; 

(16)  I  spend  too  much 
time  reading  fiction, 
going  to  shows,  etc., 
for  the  good  of  my 
school  work . 

(9 

8 

) 

11 

(- 

7 

7) 

7 

(- 

4 

-8) 

1 

(17)  Too  much  social 
life  interferes  with 
my  school  success-- 
dances,  dates  and 
trios . 

(5 

10 

) 

9 

(- 

6 

3) 

9 

(- 

—7 

D 

5)  ! 

1 

D  (18)  I  get  "fussed" 
and  nervous  on  exams 
--blow  up  and  can't 
do  myself  justice  or 
tell  what  I  know . 

(£ 

5 

) 

12 

(J 

9 

0) 

6 

(- 

5 

6) 

1 

(19)  I  plan  out  in  my 
mind  the  answer  to  a 
subjective  or  essay- 
type  examination 
question  before  start¬ 
ing  to  write  the  answer 

(- 

2 

13) 

3 

(0 

8 

) 

7 

(7) 

9  9 

(20)  I  finish  my 
examination  papers  and 
turn  them  in  before 
time  is  called  on  the 
examination . 

(6 

8 

) 

11 

(- 

9 

2) 

6 

(- 

2 

6) 

2 

' 


■  - 


— 
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TABLE  XI  (Continued) 


Questions 

- ! - 

i 

-E.G-r.  !  G.Crr. 

— 

E.G-r. 

C.G-r. 

T"  ! 

E.G-r.  C.G-r. 

(21)  I  try  to  get 
each  point  as  I  go 

.  (-4) 

(- 

2) 

r  - 1 - 

(4) 

over  it,  rather  than 
to  go  on  at  the  time 
and  then  go  hack 
later  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points . 

5  9 

5 

3 

8  7 

(22)  I  try  to  carry  ove 
and  relate  material 

r  (-5) 

(1) 

(G) 

learned  in  one  course 
to  that  learned  in 
others . 

3  1 

10 

5 

6  13 

(23)  I  try  to  summarize 
classify,  and  systema- 

(-6) 

(0) 

(3) 

tize  the  facts  learned, 
associating  them  with 
previously  learned 
material  and  facts... 

3  2 

6 

6 

10  11 

(24)  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  been  out  of 

(5) 

(- 

•7) 

(0) 

school  too  long,  or 
took  basic  subjects  too 
Ion#  aKO . 

17  16 

2 

1 

0  1 

(25)  I  try  to  do  some 
"over-learning" , 

(-4) 

(0) 

(8) 

working  beyond  the 
point  of  immediate 
memory  or  recs.ll.  . . . 

6  11 

10 

0 

3  8 

(26)  I  find  myself 
too  tired,  sleepy  and 

(6) 

(-5) 

(0) 

listless  to  study 
efficiently . 

6  2 

8 

16 

5  0 

(27)  I  have  to  study 
where  I  can  smoke-- 

(7) 

(-5) 

(-7) 

must  "go  out  and  have 
a  smoke"  when  working 
at  the  library.  etc. 

13  17 

2 

0 

4  2 

(28)  Dislike  of  certain 
courses  and  professors 

(7) 

(- 

■6) 

(-3) 

interferes  with  my 
school  success . 

4  12 

10 

7 

5  0 

To  make  the  information  presented 

in  Table  XI  even  more 

meaningful  it  was  decided 

to  construct 

another 

*  table 

(Table  XII) 

to  show  the  exact  percentage  of  replies  given 

for  each  answer  by 

the  two  groups. 
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TABLE  XII 

WRENN  STUDY-HABITS  INVENTORY: 

TABLE  SHOWING-  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ANSWERS  GIVEN  BY 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Questions 

.  *  - 

Rarely  or  Never 

Somel 

Limes 

Often  or  Always 

Exp.  Control 

Group  Group 

Exp. 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Exp. 

Group 

Control 

Group 

1 

F" - J...UI  -.-.A.  ■  - 

(6) 

10.53  15.79 

(- 

73.68 

-3) 

84.21 

15 . 79 ( 

-7) 

2 

(9) 

63.26  47.37 

(' 

26.32 

-7) 

52.63 

(o) 

10.53  ! 

3 

(-4) 

10.53  15.79 

52.63 

0 

36.84 

(8) 

36.84  47.37 

4  . 

' 

(6) 

55.56  50 

(0) 

22.22  11.11 

(• 

27.78 

-7) 

38.88 

5 

(10) 

15.79  47.37 

(■ 

68.42 

-9) 

52.63 

« 

15.79 

3) 

6 

-  -  - , - - 

(8) 

21.05  21.05 

(-5) 

42.15  1  63.42 

(• 

36 . 84 

-7) 

15.60 

7 

(5) 

31.58 

(- 

31.53 

-2) 

52.63 

(-5) 

68.42  1  15.79 

8 

(5) 

31.58  26.32 

(' 

36.84 

-1) 

42.15 

(-5) 

31.58  :  31.58 

9 

(5) 

26.32  42.15 

(■ 

52.63 

-3) 

36.84 

(• 

21.05 

-2) 

21.05  . 

10 

VZT 

36.84  57.89 

(-3) 

47.37  36.84 

(• 

15.79  

-6) 

5*26 

11 

(6) 

31.58 

(5) 

63.26  21.05 

(-11) 

36.84  '  47.37 

12 

(9) 

42.15  26.32 

(0) 

42.15  !  57.89 

(• 

15.79 

-5) 

. 15*T9 

13 

(8) 

52.63  68.42 

(- 

21.05 

-5) 

21.05 

(- 

26.32 

■8) 

_ 10*53.  . 

L  i4 

(5) 

84.21  ,  89.47 

(- 

10.53 

-4) 

5.26 

(-0) 

5.26  1  5.26 
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TABLE  XII  (Continued) 


Questions 

Rarely  or  Never 

— 

Sometimes 

Often  or  Always! 

Exp.  '  Control 
Group  Group 

Exp.  Control 

Group  Group 

Exp.  Control 

Group  !  Group 

15 

(5) 

21.05  j  21.05 

(-3) 

42.15  63.26 

(0) 

36.84  15.79 

16 

(9) 

42.15  1  57.89 

(-7) 

36.84  36.84 

(-8) 

21.05  '  5.26 

17 

(5) 

52.63  -  47.37 

(-3) 

31.58  47.37 

( -5) 

15.79  f  5.26 

18 

(8) 

26.32  i  63.26 

(-10) 

47.37  31.58 

(-6) 

26.32  :  5.26 

19 

(-13) 

10.53  |  15.79. 

(0) 

42.15  36.84 

(7) 

47.37  47.37 

20 

(6) 

42.15  j  53.89 

(-2) 

47.37  31.58 

(-6) 

10.53  !  10.53 

21 

(-4) 

27.78  |  50 

(-2) 

27.78  16.67 

( 4) 

44.44  •  38.88 

22 

- ■■■  -  —  -  - 

(-5) 

15.79  '  5.26 

(1) 

52.63  26.32 

(0) 

31.58  -  68.42 

23 

(-6) 

15.79  ;  10.53 

(0) 

31.58  31.58 

(3) 

52.63  ■  57.89 

24 

(5) 

94.44  |  88.83 

(-7) 

11.11  5.26 

(0) 

5.56 

25 

- - - - 

(-4) 

31.58  |  57.89 

(0) 

52.63 

(8) 

15.79  42.15 

26 

(6) 

31.58  i  10.53 

(-5) 

42.15  84.21 

(0) 

26.32 

27 

- —  ■■  " —  ••  - 

(7) 

68.42  |  89.47 

(-5) 

10.53 

(-7) 

21.05  '  10.53 

28 

— t - - —  ■-  - 

21. 05  P  63.26 

(-6) 

52.63  36.84 

(-3) 

26.32 

t 


-S-- 


t 


* 


•  * 


« 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

An  item  analysis  of  these  data,  reveals  some  enlightening 
information.  In  relation  to  reading  and  note  taking  techniques 
it  appears  that  a  few  members  of  the  experimental  group  have 
difficulty  in  studying,  and  axe  forced  to  re-read  material 
several  times  in  order  to  grasp  the  context  of  the  material. 

The  experimental  group  appears  to  have  slightly  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  assimilate  important  points  from  lectures 
and  material  studied  than  do  the  control  group.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  subjects  to 
over-rate  their  abilities. 

In  respect  to  habits  of  concentration,  it  appears  that 
subjects  in  the  experimental  group  have  more  difficulty  to  beep 
their  minds  on  their  work  than  those  in  the  control  group,  in 
tending  to  do  more  "day-dreaming",  and  in  sometimes  having  to 
'wait  for  the  "mood  to  strike"  them  before  they  can  settle  down 
to  study. 

Regarding  distribution  of  time  and  social  relationships, 
in  respect  to  study,  it  appears  that  more  members  of  the 
experimental  group  than  of  the  control  group  considered  their 
study  periods  too  short  to  "warm  up"  to  study  in,  but  more 
control  group  members  felt  that  they  were  distributing  time 
unwisely.  It  was  found  that  fewer  members  of  the  control  group 
had  trouble  in  turning,  in  assignments  on  time.  It  was  also 
noted  that  more  students  from  the  experimental  group  than  from 
the  control  group  consistently  found  their  enjoyment  of  loafing. 


general  visiting,  reading  of  fiction,  going  to  shows  and  dat ing 
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as  interfering  with  their  work.  However,  actual  differences 
between  the  two  groups  are  small.  The  samples  presented  in 
this  study  are  too  small  from  which  to  form  generalized 
conclusions.  Instead,  only  probably  tendencies  may  be  seen. 

Under  general  habits  and  attitudes  towards  work,  it  was 
noted  that  a  significantly  larger  number  of  experimental 
subjects  said  that  they  tended  to  "blow  up"  during  examinations, 
and  so  not  do  themselves  justice. 

In  regards  to  the  question  concerning  the  turning;  in  of 
examination  papers  before  time  is  called,  the  odds  are  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  control  group,  who  rarely  turn  in  papers  before 
the  period’s  end.  The  odds  are  also  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
control  group  in  relation  to  consistently  trying  to  relate 
ms/berial  from  one  course  to  another . 

More  members  of  the  control  group  than  of  the  experimental 
group  are  consistent  in  their  study-habits.  They  always  try 
to  "over-learn"  material,  or  else,  rarely  or  never  attempt 
that  technique  of  study. 

The  experimental  group  answered  more  often  to  either  being 
always  tired  or  rarely  tired,  than  did  the  control  group.  They 
also  found  that  they  had  to  study  where  they  could  go  out  to 
smoke  a  cigarette.  Also,  more  students  in  the  experimental 
group  felt  that  dislike  of  certain  courses  and  instructors 
interfered  with  their  success  and  progress. 

Conclusions  from  this  study  tend  to  agree  with  the  results 
obtained  by  E.  0.  Lilge,  R.  E.  Phillips,  E.  S.  Keeping  and 
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L.  E.  G-ads  (32)  of  this  University,  on  the  distribution  of  study 
time  by  engineering  students,  in  which 'it  was  found  that  indi¬ 
vidual  students  vary  enormously  in  their  distribution  of  time 
on  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  indications  in  this  study  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  achievers  have  better  study  habits  than  non-achievers. 

This  appears  to  confirm  Freeman’s  research  (20),  as  mentioned 
in  chapter  II,  page  29.  He  had  concluded  that  among  the  reasons 
for  poor  scholarship:  lack  of  interest,  poor  study  habits,  and 
loafing  rated  highly. 

SUI-liARY 

(1)  From  the  weighted  check  list  of  items  intended  to 
differentiate  between  the  study-habits  of  successful  said 
unsuccessful  students,  it  was  found  that  the  control  group 
obtained  greater  totals  than  the  experimental  group  with 
counts  of  21.9  as  s.gainst  8.16.  (The  American  student  norm 
is  +  15) .  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  control  group  used 
more  efficient  methods  of  study. 

(2)  Of  the  control  group  consisting  of  19  subjects,  14 
obtained  a  positive  score  and  five  a  negative  score.  Of  the 
19  experimental  subjects  10  obtained  positive  ratings  and  nine 
negative  ratings.  The  differences  appear  significant. 

(3)  This  item  analysis  showed  the  experimental  group  as 
having  (a)  more  confidence  in  their  note  taking  ability;  (b) 
more  difficulty  in  studying;  (c)  more  difficulty  in  turning 
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assignments  in  on  time;  (d)  a  tendency  "to  blow  up"  during 
examinations;  (e)  less  consistent  study  methods;  (f)  a  tendency 
to  be  either  always  tired  or  rarely  tired;  and  (g)  an  urge  to 
smoke  during  study  periods. 

AOADEMIO  RECORDS 

This  section  deals  with  the  academic  records  of  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  The  marks  attained  in  the 
major  courses  in  grade  twelve  are  compared  for  the  engineering 
samples. 

Table  XIII  is  concerned  with  the  means,  standard 
deviations,  critical  ratios,  probability  levels,  and  percen¬ 
tages  of  high  school  averages  exceeding  65  per  cent  for  the 
experimental  and  control  groups. 

Table  XIV  deals  with  the  means  standard  deviations,  and 
range  of  marks  obtained  by  the  engineering  groups. 

Table  XV  shows  the  critical  ratios  and  their  level  of 
significance  tabulated,  from  the  results  shown  in  Table  XIII. 
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TABLE  XIII 


TABLE  SHOWING-  MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS,  CRITICAL  RATIOS, 
PROBABILITY  LEVELS,  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AVERAGES 
EXCEEDING  65  PER  CENT,  AS  BASED  ON  THE  ACADEMIC  RECORDS  OF 
THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Scores 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Mean  High.  School 

Averages 

I 

64.8 

70.5 

Standard  Deviation  of 
Hip;h  School  Averages 

- 

7.69 

7.619 

Critical  Ratio 

2.853 

Probability  Level 

. 

2% 

Percentage  of  Averages 
,  Lower  than  65$ 

52;S 

5-26 

Mean  First  Year 
University  Averages 

47.1 

67.7 

Standard  Deviation 

1  of  University  Marks 

4.16 

7.69 

?  '  .  ... 

Critical  Ratio 

-10.008 

Probability  Level 

t-y 

1 — 1 

• 

O 

>• 


t 
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Significant  statistical  differences  can  be  found  by  comparing 
the  a c adem 1 c  reco r d s  of  the  two  groups.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
control  group  entered  University  with  a  slightly  higher  mean 
average  mark  than  the  experimental  group.  The  control  group  had 
an  average  of  70.5,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  7.619;  whereas 
the  experimental  group  averaged  64.8,  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  7.69.  For  these  figures  a,  critical  ratio  of  2.853  exists 
which  shows  significance  at  the  two  per  cent  level.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  experimental  group,  it  may  be  seen  that 
10  of  the  19  subjects  (52.6  per  cent)  entered  University  with 
an  average  lower  than  65  per  cent;  and  two  of  them  lacked  a  60 
per  cent  average.  Of  the  control  group,  only  one  person  (5.26 
per  cent)  had  a  high  school  average  of  less  than  65  per  cent, 
and  then  this  person's  average  was  above  the  60  per  cent  level. 

The  first  year  University  average  was,  of  course,  much 
lower  for  the  experimental  group  than  for  the  controls.  The 
marks  were  47.1  with  a,  standard  deviation  of  4.16,  as  contrasted 
to  67.7,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  7.69.  A  probability 
figure  of  -10.008,  which  is  significant  at  the  0.1  per  cent 
level,  was  shown.  These  data  appear  to  agree  with  the  previous 
research  findings  reviewed  in  the  bibliography  on  pages  33  and  34. 

Ta,ble  XIII  presents  the  above  statistical  data  in  tabulated 
form.  From  these  data  it  appears  that  high  school  averages 
might  be  considered  as  being  rather  good  predictors  of  college 
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TABLE  XIV 

TABLE  SHOVING-  MEANS,  ST  AND  ARD  DEVIATIONS,  AND  THE 
RANGE  OF  MARKS,  FOR  THE  TWO  ENGINEERING  SAMPLES 


— 

Experimental 

Group 

■  ■  -  , 

Control  Group' 

Courses 

Iv 

S.D. 

Range 

I  % . 

S.D. 

! 

!  Range! 

L - 

English 

1  63.0 

7.77 

53-79 

69.3 

12.6 

53-92 

Algebra 

67.4 

5.72 

57-76 

79.1 

j  7.78 

:  60t89 

Geometry  and 

Tr i gonome t  r  y 

64.3 

6.31 

57^74 

78.0 

9.19 

64-92 

Chemistry 

' 



68.4 

6.72 

58-76 

78.9 

8.68 

66-92 

Physics 

71.1 

10.17 

55-87 

76.78 

9.44 

63-91 

[  " 

Social  Studies 

68.2 

8.27 

55-61 

69.1 

11.5 

55-86 

High  School 
Average 

66.33 

1.15 

59.8- 

70.2 

73.5 

6.12 

62.4- 

82.1 

university 

Average 

49.2 

3.14 

43.6- 
54. 5 

68.8 

8.63 

59.8- 

85.9 

N  =  9  N  =  9 
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TABLE  XV 

TABLE  SHOVING  CRITICAL  RATIOS,  AND  LEVEL  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AVERAGES,  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND 
CONTROL  GROUPS  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 


Courses 

Critical 

Ratios 

Level  of 
Significance 

— - - - - 

English 

-.890 

- 

Social  Studies 

-.135 

- 

Algebra 

-2.601 

5% 

Geometry  and 
Trigonometry 

-2.698 

RR 

LO, 

Chemistry 

-2.069 

20/s 

Physics 

-.940 

- 

High  School 
Averages 

2.262 

20^ 

University 
:  Averages 

-10.925 

.1% 

N  =  18 
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APPLIED  SCIENCE  STUDENTS 

This  investigation  was  carried  further  by  making  a  comparison 
between  the  Engineering  groups,  on  the  basis  of  parade  twelve  marks 
in:  English,  social  studies,  algebra .  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

chemistry .  physics .  high  school  and  University  term  averages. 

Cther  courses,  such  as  languages,  and  options,  we re  omitted  from 
the  study,  since  it  was  felt  that  the  students  could  have  taken 
too  great  a  variety  of  courses,  thus  providing  insufficiently 
large  samples  to  render  significant  results.  From  the  available 
data  it  appeared  that  the  control  group  maintained  slightly 
higher  averages  in  every  course.  Algebra,  and  geometry  and 
trigonometry  showed  differences  which  were  significant  at  the 
five  per  cent  level.  However,  the  number  of  subjects  in  each 
sample  was  of  necessity  limited  to  nine;  and,  therefore,  figures 
cannot  be  taken  as  being  too  representative  of  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  although  possible  significant  trends  may  be  shown.  Tables 
XIV  and  XV  were  constructed  to  show  the  relationships  found  in 
this  study. 

In  research  done  at  Clark  University  on  engineering  students, 
Jones  (23)  found  that  the  Cooperative  Series  of  tests  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  along  with  high  school  marks, 
we re  the  best  predictors  of  success.  This  study,  though  carried 
out  on  small  samples,  tends  to  confirm  the  findings  of  Jones* 
study.  Although,  in  the  present  study  differences  were  apparent 
in  every  course,  with  the  least  difference  being  discernable  in 


social  studies. 
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TEST- SUB JIC i  IsFCX^MATIOi I  (QUESTIONNAIRE) 

From  the  questionnaire,  information  regarding:  the  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  religion,  and  the  faculty  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  registered,  was  requested.  Questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  student's  armed  service  records,  his  -parents'  nation¬ 
alities  ,  and  his  reasons  for  enter inp;  and  leavinp;  University, 
were  also  requested  in  order  to  further  understanding’  in  regards 
to  test  interpretation. 

The  question,  ""’/hat  faculty  were  you  in  last  year?"  served 
to  identify  the  subjects  a.s  to  faculty  since  the  experimental 
group,  in  the  main,  remained  anonymous.  It  provided  information 
necessary  for  interpretation  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank.  The  faculty  distribution  for  both  groups  is  as  follows: 
nine  in  engineering,  five  in  ants  and  science,  two  in  commerce, 
one  in  agriculture,  one  in  pre-dentistry  and  one  in  pre-medicine. 

EXPERIMENT  XL  G-ROUP 

An  ana-lysis  of  the  experimental  group's  questionnaires 
showed  that  the  subjects  averaged  20.36  years  of  age . 

None  of  the  students  wa s  married  nor  had.  had  an  armed 

service  record. 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  subjects'  -parents ' 
nationalities ,  it  was  found  that  five  people  designated  their 
parents  as  being  "Canadian",  without  specifying  racial  origin 
(total  of  nine  parents).  Twenty  parents  were  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  nine  of  European  origin.  Since  the  racial  origin 
of  the  "Canadians"  was  unknown,  it  did  not  appear  possible  to 
speculate,  so  this  question  yielded  less  information  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  done. 
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As  for  the  subjects'  religious  denominations :  eight  were 
from  the  United  Church,  six  were  Anglican,  three  were  Catholic, 
and  one  was  Presbyterian.  This  appears  to  be  a  fairly  random 
selection  and  compares  favorably  with  the  control  group  where 
the  proportions  are  similar- -with  nine  United  Church  members 
and  three  Anglicans.  On  the  surface,  it  does  not  appear  that 
religious  problems  produced  the  academic  difficulties  for  the 
non-achievers  in  this  study. 

In  tabulating  the  fathers'  occupations  it  was  found  that 
five  were  farmers,  four  were  businessmen,  two  were  railway 
executives,  two  were  deceased,  one  was  a  carpenter,  one  a 
contractor,  one  a  mining  engineer,  one  an  ice  merchant,  one  a 
postms,ster,  and  one  a  tinsmith.  The  family  background  of  these 
subjects  appears  comparable  to  those  of  the  control  subjects. 

They  answered  the  question,  "thy  did  you  desire  to  enter 
University?"  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  held  a  desire 
for  better  educational  backgrounds  which  would  lead  to  better 
occupational  opportunities;  coupled  with  a,  desire  for  knowledge, 
as  their  reasons  for  entering  University.  However,  three  of 
the  subjects  left  the  answer  space  blank- -i n  fact  two  of  them 
placed  large  question  marks  over  the  question. 

Regarding  the  question,  "If  you  decided  to  return  to 
University,  what  line  of  study  would  you  consider?",  ten 
subjects  said  that  they  would  elect  the  same  course  in  which 
they  had  started  out,  seven  listed  different  faculties,  one  was 
undecided,  and  the  remaining  subject  indicated  that  he  would 
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not  care  to  return  at  all.  These  data  tend  to  confirm  the 
results  derived  from  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and 
the  Study-Habits  Inventory,  on  which  it  was  noted  that  eleven 
subjects  were  not  particularly  interested  in  their  courses; 
and  that  15  of  them  admitted  that  dislike  of  certain  courses 
or  instructors  had  interfered  with  their  success  in  those  courses. 
It  seems  apparent  that  lack  of  interest  is  a  very  important 
factor  relating  to  scholastic  success. 

Concerning  the  last  question,  "Please  indicate,  and 
elaborate,  if  any  of  the  following  general  reasons  led  you  to 
leave  University: 

Occupational . 

Educational . 

Religious . 

Familial . 

Other  (be  specific) .  " 

it  was  found  that  ten  subjects  admitted  having  failed,  three 
claimed  lack  of  interest,  and  one  did  not  answer.  The  other 
five  remaining  subjects  gave  the  interesting  reasons  quoted 
below. 

Subject  number  18  replied  under  "Educational",  "Lack  of 
application  led  me  to  drop  some  subjects." 

Subject  number  seven  said,  "I  found  that  Engineering 
theory  not  only  was  not  interesting  to  me,  but  actually  bored 
me.  Consequently  I  made  a,  poor  showing  and  was  asked  to  leave. 

If  I  had  squeazed  through  I  would  have  immediately  switched  to 
Law."  (This  subject’s  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  showed 
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a  lack  of  interest  along  engineering  lines,  with  more  interest 
in  salesmanship,  personnel  work,  and  artistic  pursuits.) 

.Subject  number  four  claimed  financial  reasons  as  the  cause 
for  his  withdrawal. 

Other  similar  replies  include  the  one  given  by  subject 
number  ten,  who  answered,  11  The  reason  I  left  university  was 
that  I  had  finally  realized  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  faculty 
and  had  no  desire  to  return  until  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  right  faculty  for  me  was  overcome. 11 

Subject  number  three  replied,  "I  feel  that  a  prevailing 
High  School  attitude  and  an  inability  to  develop  satisfactory 
study  habits  are  directly  responsible.  Through  Public  School 
and  High  School  it  was  unnecessary  to  study  to  obtain  passing 
marks  and  when  the  time  came  that  study  was  necessary  I  found 
myself  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 11 

Subject  number  13  gave  the  following  reason,  "Last  year 
while  at  the  University  it  was  my  first  time  away  from  the 
family  to  which  I  was  so  used  to  and  missed  so  much.  I  think 
that  homesickness  was  due  to  some  of  my  being  unable  to 
concentrate  at  certain  times  on  the  various  subjects.  11 

CONTROL  GROUP 

The  control  group  was  concerned  with  fewer  questions  on 
the  questionnaire  (for  purposes  of  this  study)  than  was  the 
experimental  group. 
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The  average  age  of  the  subjects  was  20.42  years.  Only  one 
subject  was  married  or  had  an  armed  service  record. 

From  the  question  concerning  parents' _ nat i onal i t i e s  it  was 

found  that  six  subjects  designated  their  parents  as  being 
"Canadian"  without  supplying  racial  origin.  Fifteen  parents 
were  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nine  of  Continental  origin. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  religion  nine  subjects  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  belonged  to  the  United  Church,  three  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  two  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  end  one  to  each 
of  the  following:  Baptist,  Greek  Orthodox,  Pentecostal,  and 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  subjects'  fathers  had  occupations  ranging  from  six 
in  farming,  three  in  civil  service,  four  in  professions,  two 
in  business,  one  in  mining,  one  retired,  to  one  who  was  deceased. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  did  you -desire  to  enter 
University?",  the  majority  answered  that  they  wished  to  better 
their  positions,  obtain  specific  knowledge,  and  to  satisfy 
parental  ambitions  for  them.  Two  persons  did  not  answer  the 

question. 

One  subject  did  not  answer  the  entire  questionnaire,  so 
the  analysis  was  based  on  18  records  in  the  main. 

The  data  derived  from  each  of  these  questions  yielded 
answers  which  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  experimental 
group.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  these  areas  were  not 
the  important  ones  leading  to  success  or  failure. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COkCLUSICdS  AMD  i^ECQjffi'ILiRDATIOxJS 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  these  tests  in  which  the 
students'  personalities  were  tested  by  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory,  their  personal  adjustment  by  the 
(Bell)  Adjustment  Inventory,  their  amount  of  vocational 
interest  by  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  their 
study  habits  by  the  (Wrenn)  Study  Habits  Inventory,  certain 
definite  conclusions  were  obtained.  The  academic  records  and 
questionnaires  also  produced  significant  results. 

A.  1.  From  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
it  was  found  that  three  scales  showed  significance  when 
tested  by  the  critical  ratio  method.  These  scales  and 
the  degree  of  significance  were*.  Hyp o c ho ndr i a s i s  (plus 
the  K  factor)  at  the  five  per  cent  level;  Hysteria  at  the 
one  per  cent  level;  and  Psychopathic  Deviate  at  the  five 
per  cent  level.  These  ratios  all  showed  the  experimental 
group  to  be  more  abnormal  than  the  control  group. 

2.  Both  groups  showed  defensive  test  taking  attitudes, 
as  shorn  by  elevated  K  scores. 

3.  Both  groups  obtained  more  than  a  chance  number  of 
T-scores  above  70.  Of  the  experimental  group  8.3  per 
cent  exceeded  this  level,  whereas  six  per  cent  of  the 
control  group  did  so. 

B. «  The  tendency  of  the  experimental  group  to  appear 

more  neurotic  than  the  control  group  was  also  shown  on 
the  (Bell)  Adjustment  Inventory. 
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1.  The  results  derived  from  this  inventory  showed  that 
both  groups  were  in  the  "average11  range  o.n  all  scales 
except  "Home  Adjustment,1  for  which  the  control  group 
obtained  a  score  of  "good". 

2.  By  applying  the  critical  ratio  method  to  the  raw 
scores  it  was  discovered  that  significant  differences 
exist  at  the  two  per  cent  level  on  Home  Ad ,i us tment ,  and 
at  the  five  per  cent  level  on  Health  Adjustment;  with 
these  figures  favoring  the  control  group. 

3.  By  careful  examination  of  Table  IX  it  was  noted  that 
the  experimental  group  appeared  to  be  slightly  more 
aggressive  and  less  adjusted  emotionally  than  the  control 
group,  although  the  differences  are  not  signif icant. 

C.  Results  shown  from  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 

Blank  tend  to  imply  that  a  student's  interest  in  his 
line  of  endeavor  is  valuable  to  success. 

1.  Sixteen  of  the  19  control  subjects  presented  an 
interest  prof ile ' comparable  to  the  norms  for  their 
vocations,  while  two  others  showed  divided  interests. 

One  record  seemed  to  be  based  on  pure  chance. 

Of  the  experimental  group  eight  persons  obtained 
records  comparable  to  the  norms  for  their  fields.  The 
other  11  subjects  presented  records  which  appeared  to  be 
only  fair  or  totally  inadequate  for  success  in  their 
chosen  occupations.  Many  of  these  subjects  showed 
interests  along  entirely  different  lines. 
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2.  The  Interest  Maturity.  Occupational  Level,  and 
Masculinity- Femininity  scores  for  both  groups  were  well 
within  the  average  range,  and  showed  no  significant 
differences. 

T*  The  study  habits  of  the  two  groups  showed  signifi¬ 

cant  differences. 

1.  The  arithmetic  total  of  the  weighted  check  list  yields 
a  total  of  21.9  Tor  the  experimental  group. 

2.  Ten  members  of  the  experimental  group  obtained  positive 
scores  and  nine  obtained  negative  scores;  whereas,  14  con¬ 
trols  obtained  positive  scores  and  five  obtained  negative 
scores . 

3.  From  an  item  analysis  it  was  revealed  that  some 
members  of  the  experimental  group  had  difficulty  in 
studying ;  found  it  necessary  to  reread  material  in  order 
to  grasp  the  context-;  had  more  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  catch  important  points  from  lectures;  had  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  their  minds  on  their  work;  did  more 
"day-dreaming" ;  took  longer  to  "settle  down"  to  study; 
had  more  trouble  turning  assignments  in  on  time;  wasted 
more  time  through  loafing  and  social  activities;  were 
less  consistent  in  their  study  habits;  and  tended  less  to 
relate  material  from  one  course  to  another  than  the 
subjects  in  the  control  group.  However,  the  differences 
between  the  two  groups  were  small. 

More  individuals  from  the  experimental  group  claimed 
that  dislike  of  certain  courses  and  instructors  hindered 
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their  progress  and  that  they  tended  to  "blow  up"  on 
examinations.  The  experimental  group  also  exceeded  the 
control  group  in  the  number  of  individuals  who  felt 
compelled  to  "go  out  for  a  smoke11  when  studying. 

E.  The  academic  records  of  the  two  groups  showed 

statistically:. significant  differences. 

1.  The  control  group  entered  University  with  an  average 
of  70.5  while  the  experimented,  group  averaged  64.8.  This 
presents  a  critical  ratio  of  2. 853-~signif icant  at  the 
two  per  cent  level. 

2.  Of  the  experimental  group  52.6  per  cent  entered 
University  with  an  average  of  less  than  65  per  cent, 
whereas  only  5.26  per  cent  of  the  control  group  did  so. 
Two  members  from  the  experimental  group  had  an  average 
below  60  per  cent. 

3.  Their  University  averages,  of  course,  showed  large 
differences.  The  experimental  group  averaged  47.1  and 
the  control  group  averaged  67.7.  A  critical  ratio  of 
10.008,  which  is  significant  at  the  0.1  per  cent  level 
thus  exists. 

4.  By  comparing  the  Applied  Science  group  it  was  found 
that  differences  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level 
were  found  for  algebra,  and  geometry  and  trigonometry; 
and  at  the  0.1  per  cent  level  for  University  averages. 
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'-'-Tie  quest- ionnaire  was  Int-ended  to  elicit  supplementary 
information;  and  to  give  the  student  a  chance  to  offer  his 
own  reasons  for  entering  and  leaving  University. 

1.  The  mean  age  for  the  experimental  group  was  20.36,  and 
for  the  controls  was  20.42  years. 

2.  Only  one  of  the  38  subjects  was  married  or  had  a  war 

record. 

3.  Some  11  subjects  of  the  experimental  group  confessed 
3-  lack  of  interest  and  application  in  their  courses.  One 
subject  claimed  homesickness  as  his  major  trouble. 

4.  Both  groups  agreed  that  they  had  entered  University 
to  learn  a  profession,  to  gain  knowledge,  and  to  please 
their  parents. 

These  facts  and  figures  mean  that  a  real  difference  does 
exist  between  the  average  achiever  and  non- achiever.  Results 
obtained  from  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
show  significant  neurotic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the 
experimental  group;  and  the  (Bell)  Adjustment  Inventory  showed 
them  as  being  less  well  adjusted  in  their  home  and  health 
adjustment .  and  slightly  more  aggressive  in  social  and  emotional 
spheres.  On  the  whole,  non-achievers  evidenced  less  interest 
in  their  courses  than  achievers.  The  differences  in  the  study 
habits  of  the  two  groups  showed  the  non-achievers  as  being  less 
well  organized  in  their  methods,  more  restless  and  more  easily 
upset  by  the  tension  of  examinations.  The  experimental  subjects 
entered  University  with  an  average  5*7  per  cent  lower  than  the 
control  subjects  had  done. 


. hen  these  people  were  presented  with  a  chance  to  offer 
their  reasons  for  their  failures,  it  was  shown  that  many  of 
them  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong  facility.  So  with  lack 
of  interest,  a  lower  academic  standing  and  an  inability  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  these  people  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  at  a,  distinct  disadvantage  along  aca-dernic  lines. 

COhS IDERAT I OHS 

Since  all  these  tests  were  self-administering  they 
represent  the  subject's  personal  evaluation  of  self,  and  are 
apt  to  contain  a  favorable  bias.  Elevated  K  and  F  scores  on 
the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  show  the 
tendency  which  undoubtedly  exists  on  all  the  tests,  although 
the  subject  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  fact. 

Many  subjects  from  the  experimental  group  felt  that 
dislike  of  certain  courses  and  instructors  interfered  with 
their  success.  These  data  from  the  Study-Habits  Inventories 
agree  with  results  found  on  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blanks,  and  on  the  Questionnaires  where  it  had  been  asked 
what  probable  reasons  ha,d  caused  the  subject  to  fail.  Although 
this  is  probably  true  it  could  also  be  a  rationalization. 

A  significantly  la,rge  proportion  (73.68  per  cent)  of  the 
experimental  group  claimed  that  nervous  tension  and  a  tendency 
to  "blow  up"  on  examinations  often  resulted  in  their  receiving 
lowered  marks.  This  point  deserves  critical  consideration 
since  it,  too,  could  easily  be  a  rationalization.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  well  be  a  good  honest  basis  for  these  statements 
since  the  neurotic  scales  on  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
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Personality  Inventory,  particularly  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis 
were  shown  to  he  raised;  and  since  these  traits  are  considered 
characteristic  of  persons  who  have  a  tendency  to  become  ill 
during  examinations,  or  to  develop  ailments  such  as  headaches 
when  in  personal  difficulties. 

The  questionnaire  could  be  improved  upon  by  the  rewording 
of  certain  questions,  and  by  the  addition  of  others.  For 
example,  the  question  concerning  "Father's  nationality",  and. 
"Mother's  nationality",  should,  have  been  so  worded  as  to 
specify  racial  origin,  and  whether  or  not  the  subjects  were 
Canadian.  A  question  could,  have  been  added,  requesting  the 
birthplace  of  the  subject  himself. 

The  question  concerning  marital  status  should  have  been 
divided  to  include  marital  status  at  time  of  withdrawal  from 
University  and.  marital  status  at  time  of  d.oing  these  tests. 

A  question  concerning  the  subject's  present  occupation 
and  his  satisfaction  with  it  might  well  have  been  included. 

A  question  concerning  the  number  of  jobs  which  the  subject 
has  had  since  leaving  University  might  also  have  been  revealing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  worthwhile  to  make  recommendations.  These  are  not, 
perhaps,  always  so  easy  to  follow. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a  series  of  two  or  three  lec¬ 
tures  be  given  to  freshmen  students  at  the  beginning  of  their 
University  career  to  acquaint  them  with  what  is  to  be  expected 
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from  them.  This  could  include  stressing  continuous,  individual 
studying;  the  importance  of  averages  obtained  from  mid-term 
examinations;  and  the  importance  of  using  the  library.  It 
might  also  be  wise  to  point  out  the  difference  in  atmosphere 
between  high  school  and  University. 

McKinney  (37)  suggests  that  material  such  as  the  importance 
of  motivation  might  be  discussed  profitably.  It  may  be  helpful 
for  students  to  be  asked  to  consider  their  own  motives  for  going 
to  University.  Whether  education,  represents  the  acquisition  of 
desired  knowledge,  a  means  to  an  end.  such  as  a  prosperous  pro¬ 
fession,  or  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  life  of'  social  activities, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  realize  these  motives  and  to  adjust  to  them 
accordingly.  The  subject  may  actua.ll y  be  unconscious  of  many  of 
his  motives. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  all  students  to  make  a.  study 
plan,  and  to  budget  their  time.  The  schedule  drawn  up  should  in¬ 
clude  time  for  lectures,  study,  and  library  research,  as  well  as 
time  for  extracurricular  activities  such  as  athletics,  clubs  and 
dates.  Such  a  schedule  should  be  flexible  and  provide  for  unfor- 
seen  activities,  claims  McKinney  (37).  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  schedule  would  provide  for  continuous 
preparation  for  examinations  throughout  the  year,  train  the  student 
to  budget  his  time,  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  It  would  also  seem 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  individual  who  has  set  aside  so 
much  time  per  day  for  the  study  of  each  course,  would  be  conscious 
of  a  purpose  to  do  a  set  amount  of  studying  and  thus  would  devote 
more  attention  and  concentration  to  this  activity. 
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Many  students  just  out  of  high  school  lack  adequate 
grounding  in  such  skills  as  mathematics,  spelling,  reading, 
and  English  composition,  and  do  not  realize  their  importance 
for  University  work.  It  might  be  suggested  that  high  schools 
should  attempt  to  place  more  stress  on  the  practical  importance 
of  these  basic  skills. 

It  seems  reasonable  at  this  point,  to  recommend  that  a 
counselling  service  should  be  made  available  for  students  in 
difficulty.  A  counsellor's  office  provides  a  permissive 
atmosphere  in  which-  a  student  can  release  tensions  by  telling 
his  troubles  to  an  understanding  individual.  The  counsellor 
can  acquaint  the  student  with  the  usua.lness  of  his  problem, 
which  can  generally  be  expected  to  raise  the  student's  morale. 
Sometimes  interpretations  of  behavior  can  be  given,  insights 
can  be  experienced,  and  perspective  achieved  through  these 
meetings  of  student  and  counsellor.  These  discussions  can 
produce  emotioned,  catharsis,  partially  desensitize  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  his  problems,  and  bring  about  a  change  in  attitudes 
an  well  as  develop  new  ideas.  The  student  may  become 
motivated  to  find  new  solutions. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  an  arrangement  be  ma.de 
whereby  all  students  who  fail  examinations  at  Christmas  time 
could  be  referred  to  a  counsellor.  This  counsellor  might  apply 
methods  such  as  the  battery  outlined  above  or  the  projective 
techniques  as  a  means  of  determining  the  type  of  personality 
problem  with  which  such  a  student  might  find  himself  confronted. 
If  no  particular  personality  problem  Is  present  it  would  be 
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worthwhile  to  know  that  too.  Intelligence  tests  might  also  be 
administered  to  check  the  student's  potential  abilities. 

Advice  could  then  be  handed  out  as  to  the  amount  of  study 
necessary;  the  best  study  methods  and  conditions  for  concen¬ 
tration;  and  the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  social  activities 
by  students  in  difficulty  over  examinations.  Many  students 
just  out  of  high  school  have  difficulty  in  establishing  good 
study  methods.  Most  students  may  be  expected  to  take  such  a 
service  quite  seriously  and  to  profit  from  their  experiences 
with  it. 

V 

It  might  also  be  suggested  that  each  faculty  should 
acquaint  the  counsellor  with  the  percentages  of  failures  in 
each  course  offered,  and  perhaps  present  some  account  (if 
possible)  as  to  the  types  of  persons  who  fail  these  courses. 

This  kind  of  information  would  give  a  counsellor  a  few  leads 
to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  students'  problems  before  he 
starts  interviewing  them. 

A  counsellor  may  make  many  suggestions  to  aid  a  student 
in  his  problems.  He  may  suggest  such  things  as  athletic 
participation  for  those  suffering  pent  up  hostilities,  or 
working  in  the  fine  arts  for  those  needing  to  express  some 
other  feelings  or  emotions.  He  may  check  their  study  habits 
by  means  of  tests  and  then  make  recommentations  for,  or 
explain  better  methods  of  learning  to  the  individual.  The 
counsellor  may  recognize  a  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
philosophy  of  life  to  act  as  a  guide  for  the  student,  as 
suggested  by  Me  Cinney. 
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Another  thing  a  councellor  can  do  Is  to  aid  students  in 
vocational  planning.  McKinney  (37)  claims  that  many  people 
choose  an  occupation  through  the  process  of  elimination,  that  Is, 
by  selecting  the  field  which  they  dislike  least.  A  counsellor 
can  administer  vocational  interest  tests,  and  help  an  individual 
to  clarify  his  thinking  and  prejudices  concerning  many  occupa¬ 
tions.  Students  may  need  assistance  in  adjusting  to  the 
university  way  of  life  which  may  be  very  different  from  the 
one  from  which  they  came.  Being  able  to  discuss  such  matters 
freely  with  an  understanding  individual  might  provide  the 
student  v/ith  an  opportunity  to  see  these  different  environments 
objectively  and  in  perspective. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  administer  vocational  interest 
tests  to  first  and  second  yes„r  students  at  this  University,  as 
a  part  of  a  guidance  program;  since  it  appears  that  more  students 
who  show  genuine  Interest  in  their  courses  succeed  than  those  who 
do  not.  These  tests  would  help  people  to  recognize  their  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities ,  and  thus  act  as  3.  guide  in  helping  them  to 
select  their  best  line  of  endeavour’.  These  people  should  be 
tested  since  most  freshmen  are  relatively  unaware  of  what  a 
University  career  entails,  or  of  what  opportunities  are  available. 

By  the  time  a.  student  reaches  his  second  year  at  University  he 
has  some  idea  of  what  he  likes,  what  he  can  do,  and  what  is 
available.  However,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  his  interests 
checked  before  he  decides  to  change  or  to  remain  in  the  same  coir  so. 

The  differences  between  the  average  scores  obtained  by  the 
two  groups  on  the  Study-Habits  Inventory  was  great  enough  to 
warrant  suggesting  further  research  of  this  nature — and  with 
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this  test.  The  test  might  also  he  given  to  students  upon 
entrance  to  University  as  a  guide,  for  the  purpose  of  evalu¬ 
ating  and  suggesting  improvements  in  their  study  habits. 

Since  a  large  percentage  (52.6  per  cent)  of  the  failing 
group  entered  University  with  a  high  school  average  of  less  than 
65  per  cent,  and  since  only  one  control  subject  did  so,  it  appears 
that  this  is  an  area  worthy  of  further  research,  with  the  aim 
being  towards  the  selection  of  potentially  successful  students. 

The  present  study  seems  to  be  an  extension  and  an  integration  of 
previous  studies  concerned  with  student  failures  and  successes. 
This  research  has  attempted  to  cover  the  areas  of  personality; 
study  habits;  daydreaming;  interest  in  courses;  and  vocational 
choice;  as  well  as  student  adjustment  emotionally,  socially,  at 
home,  and  in  health.  This  study  has  also  concerned  itself  with 
age  factors,  parental  occupations,  nationality,  religion,  high 
school  and  university  averages,  reasons  for  entering  and  leaving 
university,  and  the  student's  choice  of  faculty  in  which  to 
continue  a  course  of  studies. 

All  of  the  above  areas  are  ones  which  have  been  covered  in 
the  survey  of  literature,  although  no  one  investigator  has  been 
found,  to  have  covered,  or  to  have  tried  to  cover  and  relate  all 
of  these  areas.  This  study  has  been  an  attempt  to  integrate  as 
many  factors  as  possible  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  real  difference 
between  achieving  and  non- achieving  students. 

It  seems  that  all  the  methods  used  in  this  study  presented 
sufficient  conclusions  to  warrant  further  investigations  along 
the  lines  attempted  here,  and  with  these  tests.  The  samples  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  study  were  a  bit  too  small  to  produce  conclusive 
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Appendix  A. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


November  10,  1949 


Dear  Sir  : 


Fer  some  time  now,  the  Counselling  Committee  of  the  University,  along 
with  the  Psychology  Department,  have  been  interested  in  finding  out  why  students 
leave  this  University  before  completing  their  courses  of  study.  Some  students 
no  doubt  feel  that  they  have  been  in  the  wrong  faculty  in  the  first  place,  and 
others  perhaps  did  not  like  the  work  which  they  happened  to  be  doing.  Still 
others  may  simply  have  found  themselves  lacking  in  interest  in  all  of  their  courses. 
There  are  many  possible  reasons  for  withdrawal  that  might  be  discovered.  In  the 
above,  only  a  few  have  been  mentioned. 

In  order  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn  to  guide  future  students  who  are 
already  enrolled  in  this  institution,  the  University  is  interested  in  having  some 
inquiries  made  to  find  out  why  students  develop  those  attitudes  which  interfere 
with  their  progress.  It  is  felt  that,  if  the  principles  derived  from  such  a  study 
are  applied  practically,  there  will  be  a  better  choice  of  field  of  study.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  might  otherwise  leave  the  Univer¬ 
sity  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Since  you  are  on  our  records  as  one  of  those  students  who  have  discon¬ 
tinued  their  studies,  we  are  writing  to  ask  for  your  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  strictly  a  voluntary  action  on  your  part.  We  are  writing 
to  some  of  your  classmates  who  are  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  your¬ 
self  in  the  hope  that  they  also  will  co-operate  in  this  project.  We  are  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  from  members  of  the  Psychology  Department  of  this  University, 
inasmuch  as  we  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  contribute  some  understanding  to 
these  problems,  following  administration  of  simple  tests.  Our  problem,  then,  is 
to  ask  whether  or  not  you  would  be  willing  to  undergo  some  relatively  simple 
psychological  tests  which  would  be  mailed  to  you  and  which  could  be  completed  by 
you  in  your  home.  Incidentally,  you  may  return  these  tests  to  the  Psychology 
Department  anonymously  if  you  wish.  In  any  case,  all  information  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

We  are  enclosing  a  post  card  with  this  letter  which  we  should  like  you 
to  complete  to  indicate  thereby  whether  or  not  you  would  be  willing  to  participate 
in  this  venture.  Your  co-operation  would  be  very  much  appreciated.  Also,  if  you 
have  any  comments  or  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  your  role  in  this  project, 
we  should  be  interested  in  hearing  from  you  by  letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 


G.  B.  Taylor, 
Registrar. 


•  . 

■ 
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CANADA  POST  CARD 


Research  Project  S.  T. 
Dept.  Of  Psychology, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Dear  Sir: 

Re;  Research  Project 
As  far  as  my  part  in  your  programme  is 
concerned  my  answer  is  YES_ . NO . 

Signature 


Address 


Ill 

Appendix  C 


HE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


November  28,  1949 . 


Dear  Sir: 


On  behalf  of  the  Counselling  Committee  of  the 
University  and  the  Department  of  Psychology,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation 
and  prompt  reply  indicating  your  willingness  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  our  research  programme. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  some  delay  in 
receiving  replies  to  our  requests  for  co-operation  in  this 
project,  we  a,re  allowing  a  few  more  days  for  late  returns 
to  corne  in.  For  this  reason  the  sending  out  of  test 
material  has  been  slightly  postponed.  It  is  hoped  that 
you  will  not  feel  impatient  because  of  this  decision  of 
ours. 


Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  co-operation 
and  interest,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  going  through 
all  the  test  material  which  you  will  be  receiving  in  the 
near  future. 


Sincerely  yours , 


DS:RK 


DONALD  SPEARMAN 

Dept,  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
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HE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


EDMONTON.  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


November  30,  1949. 


Dear  Mr. 

First  of  all  let  me  thank  you  for  your  co-operation 
in  this  research  project  of  ours  (Research  Project  S.T.).  We 
are  enclosing  the  test  material  which  we  promised  to  send  to  you. 

These  tests  have  been  chosen  following  careful  consid¬ 
eration  by  members  of  the  Psychology  Department  and  judged  to  be 
of  value  in  the  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  as  to 
why  students  les.ve  University  before  completing  their  courses  of 
studies . 

The  intention  is  to  cover  the  fields  of  vocational 
interest,  general  personality  expression,  efficiency  of  study 
habits;  and  over-ail  satisfaction  with  educational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  environment.  Perhaps  you  have  taken  some  of  these  tests 
before.  Even  if  you  have,  please  repeat  them  on  this  occasion 
as  we  should  like  to  have  them  up-to-date. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  that  you  will  enjoy  going  through 
this  test  material,  and  trust  that  you  will  return  your  completed 
tests  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Please  use  the  enclosed 
self-addressed  envelope  which  we  have  provided  for  your  use. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  co-operation, 

Sincerely  yours, 


DS:RK 


DONALD  SPEARMAN 

Department  of  Philosophy  &  Psychology 


DO  NOT  OPEN  UNTIL  TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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Booklet  lab  the  Mituteiota 

MULTIPHASIC  PERSONALITY 

INVENTORY 

STARKE  R.  HATHAWAY,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  CHARNLEY  McKINLEY,  M.D. 


This  inventory  consists  of  numbered  statements.  Read 
each  statement  and  decide  whether  it  is  true  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  you  or  false  as  applied  to  you. 

You  are  to  mark  your  answers  on  the  answer  sheet 
you  have.  Look  at  the  example  of  the  answer  sheet 
shown  at  the  right.  If  a  statement  is  TRUE  or  MOSTLY 
TRUE,  as  applied  to  you,  blacken  between  the  lines  in  the  column  headed 
T.  (See  A  at  the  right.)  If  a  statement  is  FALSE  or  NOT  USUALLY  TRUE,  as 
applied  to  you,  blacken  between  the  lines  in  the  column  headed  F.  (See 
B  at  the  right.)  If  a  statement  does  not  apply  to  you  or  if  it  is  something 
that  you  don't  know  about,  make  no  mark  on  the  answer  sheet. 

Remember  to  give  YOUR  OWN  opinion  of  yourself.  Do  not  leave  any 
blank  spaces  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

In  marking  your  answers  on  the  answer  sheet,  be  sure  that  the  number 
of  the  statement  agrees  with  the  number  on  the  answer  sheet.  Make  your 
marks  heavy  and  black.  Erase  completely  any  answer  you  wish  to 
change.  Do  not  make  any  marks  on  this  booklet. 

Remember,  try  to  make  some  answer  to  every  statement. 

NOW  OPEN  THE  BOOKLET  AND  GO  AHEAD. 


Section 

of  an- 

swer  sheet  cor- 

rectly 

marked 

T 

F 

A  1 

1  | 
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DO  NOT  MAKE  ANY  MARKS  ON  THIS  BOOKLET 


1.  I  like  mechanics  magazines. 

2.  I  have  a  good  appetite. 

3.  I  wake,  up  fresh  and  rested  most  mornings. 

4.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  librarian. 

5.  I  am  easily  awakened  by  noise. 

6.  I  like  to  read  newspaper  articles  on  crime. 

7.  My  hands  and  feet  are  usually  warm  enough. 

8.  My  daily  life  is  full  of  things  that  keep  me  in¬ 
terested. 

9.  I  am  about  as  able  to  work  as  I  ever  was. 

10.  There  seems  to  be  a  lump  in  my  throat  much  of 
the  time. 

11.  A  person  should  try  to  understand  his  dreams 
and  be  guided  by  or  take  warning  from  them. 

12.  I  enjoy  detective  or  mystery  stories. 

13.  I  work  under  a  great  deal  of  tension. 

14.  I  have  diarrhea  once  a  month  or  more. 

15.  Once  in  a  while  I  think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk 
about. 

16.  I  am  sure  I  get  a  raw  deal  from  life. 

17.  My  father  was  a  good  man. 

18.  I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 

19.  When  I  take  a  new  job,  I  like  to  be  tipped  off  on 
who  should  be  gotten  next  to. 

20.  My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

21.  At  times  I  have  very  much  wanted  to  leave 
home. 

22.  At  times  I  have  fits  of  laughing  and  crying  that 
I  cannot  control. 

23.  I  am  troubled  by  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting. 

24.  No  one  seems  to  understand  me. 


25.  I  would  like  to  be  a  singer. 

26.  I  feel  that  it  is  certainly  best  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  when  I'm  in  trouble. 

27.  Evil  spirits  possess  me  at  times. 

28.  When  someone  does  me  a  wrong  I  feel  I  should 
pay  him  back  if  I  can,  just  for  the  principle  of 
the  thing. 

29.  I  am  bothered  by  acid  stomach  several  times  a 
week. 

30.  At  times  I  feel  like  swearing. 

31.  I  have  nightmares  every  few  nights. 

32.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 

33.  I  have  had  very  peculiar  and  strange  experi¬ 
ences. 

34.  I  have  a  cough  most  of  the  time. 

35.  If  people  had  not  had  it  in  for  me  I  would  have 
been  much  more  successful. 

36.  I  seldom  worry  about  my  health. 

37.  I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of  my  sex 
behavior. 

38.  During  one  period  when  I  was  a  youngster  I 
engaged  in  petty  thievery. 

39.  At  times  I  feel  like  smashing  things. 

40.  Most  any  time  I  would  rather  sit  and  daydream 
than  to  do  anything  else. 

41.  I  have  had  periods  of  days,  weeks,  or  months 
when  I  couldn't  take  care  of  things  because  I 
couldn't  "get  going." 

42.  My  family  does  not  like  the  work  I  have  chosen 
(or  the  work  I  intend  to  choose  for  my  life  work). 

43.  My  sleep  is  fitful  and  disturbed. 

44.  Much  of  the  time  my  head  seems  to  hurt  all 
over. 

45.  I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 
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46.  My  judgment  is  better  than  it  ever  was. 

47.  Once  a  week  or  oftener  I  feel  suddenly  hot  all 
over,  without  apparent  cause. 

48.  When  I  am  with  people  I  am  bothered  by  hear¬ 
ing  very  queer  things. 

49.  It  would  be  better  if  almost  all  laws  were  thrown 
away. 

50.  My  soul  sometimes  leaves  my  body. 

51.  I  am  in  just  as  good  physical  health  as  most  of 
my  friends. 

52.  I  prefer  to  pass  by  school  friends,  or  people  I 
know  but  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  unless 
they  speak  to  me  first. 

53.  A  minister  can  cure  disease  by  praying  and 
putting  his  hand  on  your  head. 

54.  I  am  liked  by  most  people  who  know  me. 

55.  I  am  almost  never  bothered  by  pains  over  the 
heart  or  in  my  chest. 

56.  As  a  youngster  I  was  suspended  from  school 
one  or  more  times  for  cutting  up. 

57.  I  am  a  good  mixer. 

58.  Everything  is  turning  out  just  like  the  prophets 
of  the  Bible  said  it  would. 

59.  I  have  often  had  to  take  orders  from  someone 
who  did  not  know  as  much  as  I  did. 

60.  I  do  not  read  every  editorial  in  the  newspaper 
every  day. 

61.  I  have  not  lived  the  right  kind  of  life. 

62.  Parts  of  my  body  often  have  feelings  like  burn¬ 
ing,  tingling,  crawling,  or  like  "going  to  sleep." 

63.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  starting  or  holding 
my  bowel  movement. 

64.  I  sometimes  keep  on  at  a  thing  until  others  lose 
their  patience  with  me. 

65.  I  loved  my  father. 

66.  I  see  things  or  animals  or  people  around  me 
that  others  do  not  see. 


67.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  happy  as  others  seem  to  be. 

68.  I  hardly  ever  feel  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

69.  I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members  of  my 
own  sex. 

70.  I  used  to  like  drop-the-handkerchief. 

71.  I  think  a  great  many  people  exaggerate  their 
misfortunes  in  order  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  others. 

72.  I  am  troubled  by  discomfort  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  every  few  days  or  oftener. 

73.  I  am  an  important  person. 

74.  I  have  often  wished  I  were  a  girl.  (Or  if  you  are 
a  girl)  I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I  am  a  girl. 

75.  I  get  angry  sometimes. 

76.  Most  of  the  time  I  feel  blue. 

77.  I  enjoy  reading  love  stories. 

78.  I  like  poetry. 

79.  My  feelings  are  not  easily  hurt. 

80.  I  sometimes  tease  animals. 

81.  I  think  I  would  like  the  kind  of  work  a  forest 
ranger  does. 

82.  I  am  easily  downed  in  an  argument. 

83.  Any  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  hard 
has  a  good  chance  of  succeeding. 

84.  These  days  I  find  it  hard  not  to  give  up  hope  of 
amounting  to  something. 

85.  Sometimes  I  am  strongly  attracted  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  articles  of  others  such  as  shoes,  gloves, 
etc.,  so  that  I  want  to  handle  or  steal  them 
though  I  have  no  use  for  them. 

86.  I  am  certainly  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

87.  I  would  like  to  be  a  florist. 

88.  I  usually  feel  that  life  is  worth  while. 

89.  It  takes  a  lot  of  argument  to  convince  most 

people  of  the  truth. 
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90.  Once  in  a  while  I  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
I  ought  to  do  today. 

91.  I  do  not  mind  being  made  fun  of. 

92.  I  would  like  to  be  a  nurse. 

93.  I  think  most  people  would  lie  to  get  ahead. 

94.  I  do  many  things  which  I  regret  afterwards  (I 
regret  things  more  or  more  often  than  others 
seem  to). 

95.  I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 

96.  I  have  very  few  quarrels  with  members  of  my 
family. 

97.  At  times  I  have  a  strong  urge  to  do  something 
harmful  or  shocking. 

98.  I  believe  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

99.  I  like  to  go  to  parties  and  other  affairs  where 
there  is  lots  of  loud  fun. 

DO.  I  have  met  problems  so  full  of  possibilities  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  about 
them. 

Dl.  I  believe  women  ought  to  have  as  much  sexual 
freedom  as  men. 

)2.  My  hardest  battles  are  with  myself. 

)3.  I  have  little  or  no  trouble  with  my  muscles 
twitching  or  jumping. 

)4.  I  don't  seem  to  care  what  happens  to  me. 

15.  Sometimes  when  I  am  not  feeling  well  I  am 
cross. 

6.  Much  of  the  time  I  feel  as  if  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  wrong  or  evil. 

7.  I  am  happy  most  of  the  time. 

8.  There  seems  to  be  a  fullness  in  my  head  or 
nose  most  of  the  time. 

9.  Some  people  are  so  bossy  that  I  feel  like  doing 
the  opposite  of  what  they  request,  even  though 
I  know  they  are  right. 

ID.  Someone  has  it  in  for  me. 


111.  I  have  never  done  anything  dangerous  for  the 
thrill  of  it. 

112.  I  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  stand  up  for 
what  I  think  is  right. 

113.  I  believe  in  law  enforcement. 

114.  Often  I  feel  as  if  there  were  a  tight  band  about 
my  head. 

115.  I  believe  in  a  life  hereafter. 

116.  I  enjoy  a  race  or  game  better  when  I  bet  on  it. 

117.  Most  people  are  honest  chiefly  through  fear  of 
being  caught. 

118.  In  school  I  was  sometimes  sent  to  the  principal 
for  cutting  up. 

119.  My  speech  is  the  same  as  always  (not  faster 
or  slower,  or  slurring;  no  hoarseness). 

120.  My  table  manners  are  not  quite  as  good  at 
home  as  when  I  am  out  in  company. 

121.  I  believe  I  am  being  plotted  against. 

122.  I  seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as 
most  others  around  me. 

123.  I  believe  I  am  being  followed. 

124.  Most  people  wTill  use  somewhat  unfair  means 
to  gain  profit  or  an  advantage  rather  than  to 
lose  it. 

125.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  stomach  trouble. 

126.  I  like  dramatics. 

127.  I  know  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  my 
troubles. 

128.  The  sight  of  blood  neither  frightens  me  nor 
makes  me  sick. 

129.  Often  I  can't  understand  why  I  have  been  so 
cross  and  grouchy. 

130.  I  have  never  vomited  blood  or  coughed  up 
blood. 

131.  I  do  not  worry  about  catching  diseases. 
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132.  I  like  collecting  flowers  or  growing  house 
plants. 

133.  I  have  never  indulged  in  any  unusual  sex 
practices. 

134.  At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced  ahead  faster 
than  I  could  speak  them. 

135.  If  I  could  get  into  a  movie  without  paying  and 
be  sure  I  was  not  seen  I  would  probably  do  it. 

136.  I  commonly  wonder  what  hidden  reason 
another  person  may  have  for  doing  something 
nice  for  me. 

137.  I  believe  that  my  home  life  is  as  pleasant  as 
that  of  most  people  I  know. 

138.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

139.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  must  injure  either  my¬ 
self  or  someone  else. 

140.  I  like  to  cook. 

141.  My  conduct  is  largely  controlled  by  the  customs 
of  those  about  me. 

142.  I  certainly  feel  useless  at  times. 

143.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  belonged  to  a  crowd  or 
gang  that  tried  to  stick  together  through  thick 
and  thin. 

144.  I  would  like  to  be  a  soldier. 

145.  At  times  I  feel  like  picking  a  fist  fight  with 
someone. 

146.  I  have  the  wanderlust  and  am  never  happy  un¬ 
less  I  am  roaming  or  traveling  about. 

147.  I  have  often  lost  out  on  things  because  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  soon  enough. 

148.  It  makes  me  impatient  to  have  people  ask  my 
advice  or  otherwise  interrupt  me  when  I  am 
working  on  something  important. 

149.  I  used  to  keep  a  diary. 

150.  I  would  rather  win  than  lose  in  a  game. 

151.  Someone  has  been  trying  to  poison  me. 


152.  Most  nights  I  go  to  sleep  without  thoughts  oi 
ideas  bothering  me. 

153.  During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  well 
most  of  the  time. 

154.  I  have  never  had  a  fit  or  convulsion. 

155.  I  am  neither  gaining  nor  losing  weight. 

156.  I  have  had  periods  in  which  I  carried  on  ac¬ 
tivities  without  knowing  later  what  I  had  been 
doing. 

157.  I  feel  that  I  have  often  been  punished  without 
cause. 

158.  I  cry  easily. 

159.  I  cannot  understand  what  I  read  as  well  as  1 
used  to. 

160.  I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  do  now 

161.  The  top  of  my  head  sometimes  feels  tender. 

162.  I  resent  having  anyone  take  me  in  so  cleverly 
that  I  have  had  to  admit  that  it  was  one  on  me 

163.  I  do  not  tire  quickly. 

164.  I  like  to  study  and  read  about  things  that  I  car 
working  at. 

165.  I  like  to  know  some  important  people  because 
it  makes  me  feel  important. 

166.  I  am  afraid  when  I  look  down  from  a  higl 
place. 

167.  It  wouldn't  make  me  nervous  if  any  member.* 
of  my  family  got  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

168.  There  is  something  wrong  with  my  mind. 

169.  I  am  not  afraid  to  handle  money. 

170.  What  others  think  of  me  does  not  bother  me. 

171.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  put  on  a  stun 
at  a  party  even  when  others  are  doing  th< 
same  sort  of  things. 

172.  I  frequently  have  to  fight  against  showing  tha 
I  am  bashful. 

173.  I  liked  school. 
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174.  I  have  never  had  a  fainting  spell. 

175.  I  seldom  or  never  have  dizzy  spells. 

176.  I  do  not  have  a  great  fear  of  snakes. 

177.  My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 

178.  My  memory  seems  to  be  all  right. 

179.  I  am  worried  about  sex  matters. 

180.  I  find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when  I  meet  new 
people. 

181.  When  I  get  bored  I  like  to  stir  up  some  excite¬ 
ment. 

182.  I  am  afraid  of  losing  my  mind. 

183.  I  am  against  giving  money  to  beggars. 

184.  I  commonly  hear  voices  without  knowing  where 
they  come  from. 

185.  My  hearing  is  apparently  as  good  as  that  of 
most  people. 

186.  I  frequently  notice  my  hand  shakes  when  I  try 
to  do  something. 

187.  My  hands  have  not  become  clumsy  or  awk¬ 
ward. 

188.  I  can  read  a  long  while  without  tiring  my  eyes. 

189.  I  feel  weak  all  over  much  of  the  time. 

190.  I  have  very  few  headaches. 

191.  Sometimes,  when  embarrassed,  I  break  out  in 
a  sweat  which  annoys  me  greatly. 

192.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my  balance 
in  walking. 

193.  I  do  not  have  spells  of  hay  fever  or  asthma. 

194.  I  have  had  attacks  in  which  I  could  not  control 
my  movements  or  speech  but  in  which  I  knew 
what  was  going  on  around  me. 

195.  I  do  not  like  everyone  I  know. 

196.  I  like  to  visit  places  where  I  have  never  been 
before. 


197.  Someone  has  been  trying  to  rob  me. 

198.  I  daydream  very  little. 

199.  Children  should  be  taught  all  the  main  facts  of 
sex. 

200.  There  are  persons  who  are  trying  to  steal  my 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

201.  I  wish  I  were  not  so  shy. 

202.  I  believe  I  am  a  condemned  person. 

203.  If  I  were  a  reporter  I  would  very  much  like  to 
report  news  of  the  theater. 

204.  I  would  like  to  be  a  journalist. 

205.  At  times  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
from  stealing  or  shoplifting  something. 

206.  I  am  very  religious  (more  than  most  people). 

207.  I  enjoy  many  different  kinds  of  play  and 
recreation. 

208.  I  like  to  flirt. 

209.  I  believe  my  sins  are  unpardonable. 

210.  Everything  tastes  the  same. 

211.  I  can  sleep  during  the  day  but  not  at  night. 

212.  My  people  treat  me  more  like  a  child  than  a 
grown-up. 

213.  In  walking  I  am  very  careful  to  step  over  side¬ 
walk  cracks. 

214.  I  have  never  had  any  breaking  out  on  my  skin 
that  has  worried  me. 

215.  I  have  used  alcohol  excessively. 

216.  There  is  very  little  love  and  companionship  in 
my  family  as  compared  to  other  homes. 

217.  I  frequently  find  myself  worrying  about  some¬ 
thing. 

218.  It  does  not  bother  me  particularly  to  see  animals 
suffer. 

219.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  building 
contractor. 
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220.  I  loved  my  mother. 

221.  I  like  science. 

222.  It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  ask  help  from  my  friends 
even  though  I  cannot  return  the  favor. 

223.  I  very  much  like  hunting. 

224.  My  parents  have  often  objected  to  the  kind  of 
people  I  went  around  with. 

225.  I  gossip  a  little  at  times. 

226.  Some  of  my  family  have  habits  that  bother 
and  annoy  me  very  much. 

227.  I  have  been  told  that  I  walk  during  sleep. 

228.  At  times  I  feel  that  I  can  make  up  my  mind 
with  unusually  great  ease. 

229.  I  should  like  to  belong  to  several  clubs  or 
lodges. 

230.  I  hardly  ever  notice  my  heart  pounding  and  I 
am  seldom  short  of  breath. 

231.  I  like  to  talk  about  sex. 

232.  I  have  been  inspired  to  a  program  of  life  based 
on  duty  which  I  have  since  carefully  followed. 

233.  I  have  at  times  stood  in  the  way  of  people  who 
were  trying  to  do  something,  not  because  it 
amounted  to  much  but  because  of  the  principle 
of  the  thing. 

234.  I  get  mad  easily  and  then  get  over  it  soon. 

235.  I  have  been  quite  independent  and  free  from 
family  rule. 

236.  I  brood  a  great  deal. 

237.  My  relatives  are  nearly  all  in  sympathy  with 
me. 

238.  I  have  periods  of  such  great  restlessness  that 
I  cannot  sit  long  in  a  chair. 

239.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  love. 

240.  I  never  worry  about  my  looks. 

241.  I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are  best 
kept  to  myself. 


242.  I  believe  I  am  no  more  nervous  than  most  others. 

243.  I  have  few  or  no  pains. 

244.  My  way  of  doing  things  is  apt  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  by  others. 

245.  My  parents  and  family  find  more  fault  with  me 
than  they  should. 

246.  My  neck  spots  with  red  often. 

247.  I  have  reason  for  feeling  jealous  of  one  or  more 
members  of  my  family. 

248.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when 
things  are  going  wrong  I  feel  excitedly  happy, 
"on  top  of  the  world." 

249.  I  believe  there  is  a  Devil  and  a  Hell  in  afterlife. 

250.  I  don't  blame  anyone  for  trying  to  grab  every¬ 
thing  he  can  get  in  this  world. 

251.  I  have  had  blank  spells  in  which  my  activities 
were  interrupted  and  I  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  around  me. 

252.  No  one  cares  much  what  happens  to  you. 

253.  I  can  be  friendly  with  people  who  do  things 
which  I  consider  wrong. 

254.  I  like  to  be  with  a  crowd  who  play  jokes  on  one 
another. 

255.  Sometimes  at  elections  I  vote  for  men  about 
whom  I  know  every  little. 

256.  The  only  interesting  part  of  newspapers  is  the 
"funnies." 

257.  I  usually  expect  to  succeed  in  things  I  do. 

258.  I  believe  there  is  a  God. 

259.  I  have  difficulty  in  starting  to  do  things. 

260.  I  was  a  slow  learner  in  school. 

261.  If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  like  to  draw  flowers. 

262.  It  does  not  bother  me  that  I  am  not  better  look¬ 
ing. 

263.  I  sweat  very  easily  even  on  cool  days. 
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264.  I  am  entirely  self-confident. 

265.  It  is  safer  to  trust  nobody. 

266.  Once  a  week  or  oftener  I  become  very  excited. 

267.  When  in  a  group  of  people  I  have  trouble 
thinking  of  the  right  things  to  talk  about. 

268.  Something  exciting  will  almost  always  pull  me 
out  of  it  when  I  am  feeling  low. 

269.  I  can  easily  make  other  people  afraid  of  me, 
and  sometimes  do  for  the  fun  of  it. 

270.  When  I  leave  home  I  do  not  worry  about 
whether  the  door  is  locked  and  the  windows 
closed. 

271.  I  do  not  blame  a  person  for  taking  advantage 
of  someone  who  lays  himself  open  to  it. 

272.  At  times  I  am  all  full  of  energy. 

273.  I  have  numbness  in  one  or  more  regions  of  my 
skin. 

274.  My  eyesight  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  for  years. 

275.  Someone  has  control  over  my  mind. 

276.  I  enjoy  children. 

277.  At  times  I  have  been  so  entertained  by  the 
cleverness  of  a  crook  that  I  have  hoped  he 
would  get  by  with  it. 

278.  I  have  often  felt  that  strangers  were  looking  at 
me  critically. 

279.  I  drink  an  unusually  large  amount  of  water 
every  day. 

280.  Most  people  make  friends  because  friends  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them. 

281.  I  do  not  often  notice  my  ears  ringing  or  buzzing. 

282.  Once  in  a  while  I  feel  hate  toward  members  of 
my  family  whom  I  usually  love. 

283.  If  I  were  a  reporter  I  would  very  much  like  to 
report  sporting  news. 

284.  I  am  sure  I  am  being  talked  about. 

285.  Once  in  a  while  I  laugh  at  a  dirty  joke. 


286.  I  am  never  happier  than  when  alone. 

287.  I  have  very  few  fears  compared  to  my  friends. 

288.  I  am  troubled  by  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomit¬ 
ing. 

289.  I  am  always  disgusted  with  the  law  when  a 
criminal  is  freed  through  the  arguments  of  a 
smart  lawyer. 

290.  I  work  under  a  great  deal  of  tension. 

291.  At  one  or  more  times  in  my  life  I  felt  that  some¬ 
one  was  making  me  do  things  by  hypnotizing 
me. 

292.  I  am  likely  not  to  speak  to  people  until  tney 
speak  to  me. 

293.  Someone  has  been  trying  to  influence  my  mind. 

294.  I  have  never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

295.  I  liked  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

296.  I  have  periods  in  which  I  feel  unusually  cheer¬ 
ful  without  any  special  reason. 

297.  I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts  about 
sex. 

298.  If  several  people  find  themselves  in  trouble,  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  a 
story  and  stick  to  it. 

299.  I  think  that  I  feel  more  intensely  than  most 
people  do. 

300.  There  never  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  liked 
to  play  with  dolls. 

301.  Life  is  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time. 

302.  I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of  my  sex 
behavior. 

303.  I  am  so  touchy  on  some  subjects  that  I  can't 
talk  about  them. 

304.  In  school  I  found  it  very  hard  to  talk  before  the 
class. 

305.  Even  when  I  am  with  people  I  feel  lonely  much 
of  the  time. 

306.  I  get  all  the  sympathy  I  should. 
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307.  I  refuse  to  play  some  games  because  I  am  not 
good  at  them. 

308.  At  times  I  have  very  much  wanted  to  leave 
home. 

309.  I  seem  to  make  friends  about  as  quickly  as 
others  do. 

310.  My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

311.  During  one  period  when  I  was  a  youngster  I 
engaged  in  petty  thievery. 

312.  I  dislike  having  people  about  me. 

313.  The  man  who  provides  temptation  by  leaving 
valuable  property  unprotected  is  about  as  much 
to  blame  for  its  theft  as  the  one  who  steals  it. 

314.  Once  in  a  while  I  think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk 
about. 

315.  I  am  sure  I  get  a  raw  deal  from  life. 

316.  I  think  nearly  anyone  would  tell  a  lie  to  keep 
out  of  trouble. 

317.  I  am  more  sensitive  than  most  other  people. 

318.  My  daily  life  is  full  of  things  that  keep  me 
interested. 

319.  Most  people  inwardly  dislike  putting  them¬ 
selves  out  to  help  other  people. 

320.  Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex  matters. 

321.  I  am  easily  embarrassed. 

322.  I  worry  over  money  and  business. 

323.  I  have  had  very  peculiar  and  strange  experi¬ 
ences. 

324.  I  have  never  been  in  love  with  anyone. 

325.  The  things  that  some  of  my  family  have  done 
have  frightened  me. 

326.  At  times  I  have  fits  of  laughing  and  crying 
that  I  cannot  control. 

327.  My  mother  or  father  often  made  me  obey  even 
when  I  thought  that  it  was  unreasonable. 

328.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 


329.  I  almost  never  dream. 

330.  I  have  never  been  paralyzed  or  had  any  un¬ 
usual  weakness  of  any  of  my  muscles. 

331.  If  people  had  not  had  it  in  for  me  I  would  have 
been  much  more  successful. 

332.  Sometimes  my  voice  leaves  me  or  changes 
even  though  I  have  no  cold. 

333.  No  one  seems  to  understand  me. 

334.  Peculiar  odors  come  to  me  at  times. 

335.  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on  one  thing. 

336.  I  easily  become  impatient  with  people. 

337.  I  feel  anxiety  about  something  or  someone 
almost  all  the  time. 

338.  I  have  certainly  had  more  than  my  share  of 
things  to  worry  about. 

339.  Most  of  the  time  I  wish  I  were  dead. 

340.  Sometimes  I  become  so  excited  that  I  find  it 
hard  to  get  to  sleep. 

341.  At  times  I  hear  so  well  it  bothers  me. 

342.  I  forget  right  away  what  people  say  to  me. 

343.  I  usually  have  to  stop  and  think  before  I  act 
even  in  trifling  matters. 

344.  Often  I  cross  the  street  in  order  not  to  meet 
someone  I  see. 

345.  I  often  feel  as  if  things  were  not  real. 

346.  I  have  a  habit  of  counting  things  that  are  not 
important  such  as  bulbs  on  electric  signs,  and 
so  forth. 

347.  I  have  no  enemies  who  really  wish  to  harm  me. 

348.  I  tend  to  be  on  my  guard  with  people  who  are 
somewhat  more  friendly  than  I  had  expected. 

349.  I  have  strange  and  peculiar  thoughts. 

350.  I  hear  strange  things  when  I  am  alone. 

351.  I  get  anxious  and  upset  when  I  have  to  make  a 
short  trip  away  from  home. 
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352.  I  have  been  afraid  of  things  or  people  that  I 
knew  could  not  hurt  me. 

353.  I  have  no  dread  of  going  into  a  room  by  myself 
where  other  people  have  already  gathered  and 
are  talking. 

354.  I  am  afraid  of  using  a  knife  or  anything  very 
sharp  or  pointed. 

355.  Sometimes  I  enjoy  hurting  persons  I  love. 

356.  I  have  more  trouble  concentrating  than  others 
seem  to  have. 

357.  I  have  several  times  given  up  doing  a  thing 
because  I  thought  too  little  of  my  ability. 

358.  Bad  words,  often  terrible  words,  come  into  my 
mind  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 

359.  Sometimes  some  unimportant  thought  will  run 
through  my  mind  and  bother  me  for  days. 

360.  Almost  every  day  something  happens  to 
frighten  me. 

361.  I  am  inclined  to  take  things  hard. 

362.  I  am  more  sensitive  than  most  other  people. 

363.  At  times  I  have  enjoyed  being  hurt  by  someone 
I  loved. 

364.  People  say  insulting  and  vulgar  things  about 
me. 

365.  I  feel  uneasy  indoors. 

366.  Even  when  I  am  with  people  I  feel  lonely  much 
of  the  time. 

367.  I  am  not  afraid  of  fire. 

368.  I  have  sometimes  stayed  away  from  another 
person  because  I  feared  doing  or  saying  some¬ 
thing  that  I  might  regret  afterwards. 

369.  Religion  gives  me  no  worry. 

370.  I  hate  to  have  to  rush  when  working. 

371.  I  am  not  unusually  self-conscious. 

372.  I  tend  to  be  interested  in  several  different  hob¬ 
bies  rather  than  to  stick  to  one  of  them  for  a 
long  time. 


373.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  only  one  true  religion. 

374.  At  periods  my  mind  seems  to  work  more  slowly 
than  usual. 

375.  When  I  am  feeling  very  happy  and  active, 
someone  who  is  blue  or  low  will  spoil  it  all. 

376.  Policemen  are  usually  honest. 

377.  At  parties  I  am  more  likely  to  sit  by  myself  or 
with  just  one  other  person  than  to  join  in  with 
the  crowd. 

378.  I  do  not  like  to  see  women  smoke. 

379.  I  very  seldom  have  spells  of  the  blues. 

380.  When  someone  says  silly  or  ignorant  things 
about  something  I  know  about,  I  try  to  set  him 
right. 

381.  I  am  often  said  to  be  hotheaded. 

382.  I  wish  I  could  get  over  worrying  about  things 
I  have  said  that  may  have  injured  other  peo¬ 
ple's  feelings. 

383.  People  often  disappoint  me. 

384.  I  feel  unable  to  tell  anyone  all  about  myself. 

385.  Lightning  is  one  of  my  fears. 

386.  I  like  to  keep  people  guessing  what  I'm  going 
to  do  next. 

387.  The  only  miracles  I  know  of  are  simply  tricks 
that  people  play  on  one  another. 

388.  I  am  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  dark. 

389.  My  plans  have  frequently  seemed  so  full  of 
difficulties  that  I  have  had  to  give  them  up. 

390.  I  have  often  felt  badly  over  being  misunder¬ 
stood  when  trying  to  keep  someone  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake. 

391.  I  love  to  go  to  dances. 

392.  A  windstorm  terrifies  me. 

393.  Horses  that  don't  pull  should  be  beaten  or 
kicked. 

394.  I  frequently  ask  people  for  advice. 
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395.  The  future  is  too  uncertain  for  a  person  to  make 
serious  plans. 

396.  Often,  even  though  everything  is  going  fine  for 
me,  I  feel  that  I  don't  care  about  anything. 

397.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  difficulties  were  pil¬ 
ing  up  so  high  that  I  could  not  overcome  them. 

398.  I  often  think,  "I  wish  I  were  a  child  again.'' 

399.  I  am  not  easily  angered. 

400.  If  given  the  chance  I  could  do  some  things  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  world. 

401.  I  have  no  fear  of  water. 

402.  I  often  must  sleep  over  a  matter  before  I  decide 
what  to  do. 

403.  It  is  great  to  be  living  in  these  times  when  so 
much  is  going  on. 

404.  People  have  often  misunderstood  my  intentions 
when  I  was  trying  to  put  them  right  and  be 
helpful. 

405.  I  have  no  trouble  swallowing. 

406.  I  have  often  met  people  who  were  supposed  to 
be  experts  who  were  no  better  than  I. 

407.  I  am  usually  calm  and  not  easily  upset. 

408.  I  am  apt  to  hide  my  feelings  in  some  things,  to 
the  point  that  people  may  hurt  me  without  their 
knowing  about  it. 

409.  At  times  I  have  worn  myself  out  by  undertak¬ 
ing  too  much. 

410.  I  would  certainly  enjoy  beating  a  crook  at  his 
own  game. 

411.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  failure  when  I  hear  of 
the  success  of  someone  I  know  well. 

412.  I  do  not  dread  seeing  a  doctor  about  a  sickness 
or  injury. 

413.  I  deserve  severe  punishment  for  my  sins. 

414.  Iam  apt  to  take  disappointments  so  keenly  that 
I  can't  put  them  out  of  my  mind. 


415.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  make  a  good  lead¬ 
er  of  people. 

416.  It  bothers  me  to  have  someone  watch  me  at 
work  even  though  I  know  I  can  do  it  well. 

417.  I  am  often  so  annoyed  when  someone  tries  to 
get  ahead  of  me  in  a  line  of  people  that  I  speak 
to  him  about  it. 

418.  At  times  I  think  I  am  no  good  at  all. 

419.  I  played  hooky  from  school  quite  often  as  a 
youngster. 

420.  I  have  had  some  very  unusual  religious  ex¬ 
periences. 

421.  One  or  more  members  of  my  family  is  very 
nervous. 

422.  I  have  felt  embarrassed  over  the  type  of  work 
that  one  or  more  members  of  my  family  have 
done. 

423.  I  like  or  have  liked  fishing  very  much. 

424.  I  feel  hungry  almost  all  the  time. 

425.  I  dream  frequently. 

426.  I  have  at  times  had  to  be  rough  with  people 
who  were  rude  or  annoying. 

427.  I  am  embarrassed  by  dirty  stories. 

428.  I  like  to  read  newspaper  editorials. 

429.  I  like  to  attend  lectures  on  serious  subjects. 

430.  I  am  attracted  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

431.  I  worry  quite  a  bit  over  possible  misfortunes. 

432.  I  have  strong  political  opinions. 

433.  I  used  to  have  imaginary  companions. 

434.  I  would  like  to  be  an  auto  racer. 

435.  Usually  I  would  prefer  to  work  with  women. 

436.  People  generally  demand  more  respect  for 
their  own  rights  than  they  are  willing  to  allow 
for  others. 
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437.  It  is  all  right  to  get  around  the  law  if  you  don't 
actually  break  it. 

438.  There  are  certain  people  whom  I  dislike  so 
much  that  I  am  inwardly  pleased  when  they 
are  catching  it  for  something  they  have  done. 

439.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  to  wait. 

440.  I  try  to  remember  good  stories  to  pass  them  on 
to  other  people. 

441.  I  like  tall  women. 

442.  I  have  had  periods  in  which  I  lost  sleep  over 
worry. 

443.  I  am  apt  to  pass  up  something  I  want  to  do 
because  others  feel  that  I  am  not  going  about 
it  in  the  right  way. 

444.  I  do  not  try  to  correct  people  who  express  an 
ignorant  belief. 

445.  I  was  fond  of  excitement  when  I  was  young 
(or  in  childhood). 

446.  I  enjoy  gambling  for  small  stakes. 

447.  I  am  often  inclined  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  win 
a  point  with  someone  who  has  opposed  me. 

448.  I  am  bothered  by  people  outside,  on  streetcars, 
in  stores,  etc.,  watching  me. 

449.  I  enjoy  social  gatherings  just  to  be  with  people. 

450.  I  enjoy  the  excitement  of  a  crowd. 

451.  My  worries  seem  to  disappear  when  I  get  into 
a  crowd  of  lively  friends. 

452.  I  like  to  poke  fun  at  people. 

453.  When  I  was  a  child  I  didn't  care  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  crowd  or  gang. 

454.  I  could  be  happy  living  all  alone  in  a  cabin  in 
the  woods  or  mountains. 

455.  I  am  quite  often  not  in  on  the  gossip  and  talk 
of  the  group  I  belong  to. 

456.  A  person  shouldn't  be  punished  for  breaking 
a  law  that  he  thinks  is  unreasonable. 


457.  I  believe  that  a  person  should  never  taste  an 
alcoholic  drink. 

458.  The  man  who  had  most  to  do  with  me  when  I 
was  a  child  (such  as  my  father,  stepfather, 
etc.)  was  very  strict  with  me. 

459.  I  have  one  or  more  bad  habits  which  are  so 
strong  that  it  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  them. 

460.  I  have  used  alcohol  moderately  (or  not  at  all). 

461.  I  find  it  hard  to  set  aside  a  task  that  I  have 
undertaken,  even  for  a  short  time. 

462.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  starting  or  holding  my 
urine. 

463.  I  used  to  like  hopscotch. 

464.  I  have  never  seen  a  vision. 

465.  I  have  several  times  had  a  change  of  heart 
about  my  life  work. 

466.  Except  by  a  doctor's  orders  I  never  take  drugs 
or  sleeping  powders. 

467.  I  often  memorize  numbers  that  are  not  im¬ 
portant  (such  as  automobile  licenses,  etc.). 

468.  I  am  often  sorry  because  I  am  so  cross  and 
grouchy. 

469.  I  have  often  found  people  jealous  of  my  good 
ideas,  just  because  they  had  not  thought  of  them 
first. 

470.  Sexual  things  disgust  me. 

471.  In  school  my  marks  in  deportment  were  quite 
regularly  bad. 

472.  I  am  fascinated  by  fire. 

473.  Whenever  possible  I  avoid  being  in  a  crowd. 

474.  I  have  to  urinate  no  more  often  than  others. 

475.  When  I  am  cornered  I  tell  that  portion  of  the 
truth  which  is  not  likely  to  hurt  me. 

476.  I  am  a  special  agent  of  God. 

477.  If  I  were  in  trouble  with  several  friends  who 
were  equally  to  blame,  I  would  rather  take  the 
whole  blame  than  to  give  them  away. 
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478.  I  have  never  been  made  especially  nervous 
over  trouble  that  any  members  of  my  family 
have  gotten  into. 

479.  I  do  not  mind  meeting  strangers. 

480.  I  am  often  afraid  of  the  dark. 

481.  I  can  remember  "playing  sick”  to  get  out  of 
something. 

482.  While  in  trains,  busses,  etc.,  I  often  talk  to 
strangers. 

483.  Christ  performed  miracles  such  as  changing 
water  into  wine. 

484.  I  have  one  or  more  faults  which  are  so  big 
that  it  seems  better  to  accept  them  and  try  to 
control  them  rather  than  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

485.  When  a  man  is  with  a  woman  he  is  usually 
thinking  about  things  related  to  her  sex. 

486.  I  have  never  noticed  any  blood  in  my  urine. 

487.  I  feel  like  giving  up  quickly  when  things  go 
wrong. 

488.  I  pray  several  times  every  week. 

489.  I  feel  sympathetic  towards  people  who  tend  to 
hang  on  to  their  griefs  and  troubles. 

490.  I  read  in  the  Bible  several  times  a  week. 

491.  I  have  no  patience  with  people  who  believe 
there  is  only  one  true  religion. 

492.  I  dread  the  thought  of  an  earthquake. 

493.  I  prefer  work  which  requires  close  attention,  to 
work  which  allows  me  to  be  careless. 

494.  I  am  afraid  of  finding  myself  in  a  closet  or 
small  closed  place. 

495.  I  usually  "lay  my  cards  on  the  table"  with  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  am  trying  to  correct  or  improve. 

496.  I  have  never  seen  things  doubled  (that  is,  an 
object  never  looks  like  two  objects  to  me  with¬ 
out  my  being  able  to  make  it  look  like  one 
object). 


497.  I  enjoy  stories  of  adventure. 

498.  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  be  frank. 

499.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  at  times  been  worried 
beyond  reason  over  something  that  really  did 
not  matter. 

500.  I  readily  become  one  hundred  per  cent  sold  on 
a  good  idea. 

501.  I  usually  work  things  out  for  myself  rather  than 
get  someone  to  show  me  how. 

502.  I  like  to  let  people  know  where  I  stand  on 
things. 

503.  It  is  unusual  for  me  to  express  strong  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  actions  of  others. 

504.  I  do  not  try  to  cover  up  my  poor  opinion  or  pity 
of  a  person  so  that  he  won't  know  how  I  feel. 

505.  I  have  had  periods  when  I  felt  so  full  of  pep 
that  sleep  did  not  seem  necessary  for  days  at  a 
time. 

506.  I  am  a  high-strung  person. 

507.  I  have  frequently  worked  under  people  who 
seem  to  have  things  arranged  so  that  they  get 
credit  for  good  work  but  are  able  to  pass  off 
mistakes  onto  those  under  them. 

508.  I  believe  my  sense  of  smell  is  as  good  as  other 
people's. 

509.  I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  stick  up  for  my 
rights  because  I  am  so  reserved. 

510.  Dirt  frightens  or  disgusts  me. 

511.  I  have  a  daydream  life  about  which  I  do  not 
tell  other  people. 

512.  I  dislike  to  take  a  bath. 

513.  I  think  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Washington. 

514.  I  like  mannish  women. 

515.  In  my  home  we  have  always  had  the  ordinary 
necessities  (such  as  enough  food,  clothing,  etc.). 

516.  Some  of  my  family  have  quick  tempers. 
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517.  I  cannot  do  anything  well. 

518.  I  have  often  felt  guilty  because  I  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  feel  more  sorry  about  something  than 
I  really  was. 

519.  There  is  something  wrong  with  my  sex  organs. 

520.  I  strongly  defend  my  own  opinions  as  a  rule. 

521.  In  a  group  of  people  I  would  not  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  be  called  upon  to  start  a  discussion 
or  give  an  opinion  about  something  I  know  well. 

522.  I  have  no  fear  of  spiders. 

523.  I  practically  never  blush. 

524.  I  am  not  afraid  of  picking  up  a  disease  or  germs 
from  door  knobs. 

525.  I  am  made  nervous  by  certain  animals. 

526.  The  future  seems  hopeless  to  me. 

527.  The  members  of  my  family  and  my  close  rela¬ 
tives  get  along  quite  well. 

528.  I  blush  no  more  often  than  others. 

529.  I  would  like  to  wear  expensive  clothes. 

530.  I  am  often  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  blush. 

531.  People  can  pretty  easily  change  me  even 
though  I  thought  that  my  mind  was  already 
made  up  on  a  subject. 

532.  I  can  stand  as  much  pain  as  others  can. 

533.  I  am  not  bothered  by  a  great  deal  of  belching 
of  gas  from  my  stomach. 

534.  Several  times  I  have  been  the  last  to  give  up 
trying  to  do  a  thing. 

535.  My  mouth  feels  dry  almost  all  the  time. 


536.  It  makes  me  angry  to  have  people  hurry  me. 

537.  I  would  like  to  hunt  lions  in  Africa. 

538.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  dressmaker. 

539.  I  am  not  afraid  of  mice. 

540.  My  face  has  never  been  paralyzed. 

541.  My  skin  seems  to  be  unusually  sensitive  to 
touch. 

542.  I  have  never  had  any  black,  tarry-looking 
bowel  movements. 

543.  Several  times  a  week  I  feel  as  if  something 
dreadful  is  about  to  happen. 

544.  I  feel  tired  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

545.  Sometimes  I  have  the  same  dream  over  and 
over. 

546.  I  like  to  read  about  history. 

547.  I  like  parties  and  socials. 

548.  I  never  attend  a  sexy  show  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

549.  I  shrink  from  facing  a  crisis  or  difficulty. 

550.  I  like  repairing  a  door  latch. 

551.  Sometimes  I  am  sure  that  other  people  can 
tell  what  I  am  thinking. 

552.  I  like  to  read  about  science. 

# 

553.  I  am  afraid  of  being  alone  in  a  wide-open 
place. 

554.  If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  like  to  draw  children. 

555.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  pieces. 
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556.  I  am  very  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress. 

557.  I  would  like  to  be  a  private  secretary. 

558.  A  large  number  of  people  are  guilty  of  bad 
sexual  conduct. 

559.  I  have  often  been  frightened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

560.  I  am  greatly  bothered  by  forgetting  where  I 
put  things. 


562.  The  one  to  whom  I  was  most  attached  and 
whom  I  most  admired  as  a  child  was  a  woman. 
(Mother,  sister,  aunt,  or  other  woman.) 

563.  I  like  adventure  stories  better  than  romantic 
stories. 

564.  I  am  apt  to  pass  up  something  I  want  to  do 
when  others  feel  that  it  isn't  worth  doing. 

565.  I  feel  like  jumping  off  when  I  am  on  a  high 
place. 


561.  I  very  much  like  horseback  riding. 


566.  I  like  movie  love  scenes. 
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MINNESOTA  AULT I PHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  £  L  S1 


Till  1U'.;STICN  SCORE  (?) 

The  Question  score  is  a  validating  score  consisting  simply 
oi  the  total  number  of  items  put  in  the  "Cannot  say"  category; 
the  size  of  this  score  affects  the  significance  of  the  other 
scores.  Large  Question  scores  invalidate  all  others.  A 
"borderline"  Question  score  probably  means  that  the  subject's 
actual  score,  if  he  had  not  used  the  "Cannot  say"  category  at 
all,  would  deviate  farther  from  the  average  than  his  observed 
score  indicates .  In  its  own  right  the  Question  score  is  an 
indicator  of  personality  factors,  but  no  specific  clinical 
material  on  it  has  been  analyzed.  High  scores  have  often  been 


observed  to  becair 
patients. 


psychasthenic  and  retarded  depression 


THE  LIE  SCORE  (L) 

The  L  score  is  also  a  validating  score  that  affords  a 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  subject  may  be  attempting 
to  falsify  his  scores  by  always  choosing  the  response  that 
planes  him  in  the  most  acceptable  light  socially.  A  high  L 
score  does  not  entirely  invalidate  the  other  scores  but 
indicates  that  the  true  values  are  probably  higher  than  those 
actually  obtained.  In  many  cases  the  L  score  may  be  of 
interest  in  its  own  right  an  a  measure  of  a  special  personality 
trend. 

1  The  description  of  these  scales  is  copied  from  Hathaway’s 
and  McKinley’s  Manual  for  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory  (25),  pp  4  to  6,  and  also  from  the  second 
page  of  their  Supplementary  Manual. 
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THE  K  SCALE  AMD  ITS  USE 

K  is  essentially  a  correction  factor  which  has  been  found 
to  be  of  value  in  sharpening  the  discriminatory  power  of  the 
clinical  variables  now  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory. 

K  is  not  known  to  have  much  clinical  significance  in  itself. 
Its  use  with  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
does  not  add  another  variable  in  the  clinical  profile.  Its 
effect  is  only  to  accentuate  the  validity  of  five  of  the  nine 
existing  clinical  scales  and  to  make  normals  appear  more  normal. 

A  subject's  score  on  the  K  factor  is  probably  quite  variable 
according  to  the  influences  operating  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
answering  the  inventory.  His  particular  motivation  with  respect 
to  his  desire  to  make  a  good  or  bad  record  at  the  time  will 
affect  his  K  score.  Persons  who  are  motivated  towards  getting 
"good"  scores  (defensiveness)  will  tend  toward  higher  scores  on 
K,  and  those  desiring  "poor"  scores  (plus-getting)  will  obtain 
lower  values.  It  should  not  be  considered  necessarily  that 
these  variations  are  made  consciously.  Often  the  attitude 
develops  from  motivational  sources  not  recognized  by  the  testee. 

THE  .VALIDITY  SCORE  (F) 

The  F  score  is  not  a  personality  scale  but  serves  as  a 
check  on  the  validity  of  the  whole  record.  If  the  F  score  Is 
high,  the  other  scales  are  likely  to  be  invalid,  either  because 
the  subject  was  careless  or  unable  to  comprehend  the  items,  or 
because  someone  made  extensive  errors  in  entering  the  items  on 
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the  record,  sheet.  A  low  F  score  is  a  reliable  indication  that 
the  subject’s  responses  were  rational  and  relatively  pertinent. 

THE  HYPOCHONDRIASIS  SCALE  (Hs) 

The  Hs  scale  is  a  measure  of  amount  of  abnormal  concern 
about  bodily  functions.  Persons  with  high  Hs  scores  are  unduly 
worried  over  their  health.  They  frequently  complain  of  pains 
and  disorders  which  are  difficult  to  identify  and  for  which  no 
clear  organic  basis  can  be  found.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
hypochondriac  that  he  is  immature  in  his  approach  to  adult 
problems,  tending  to  fail  to  respond  with  ad.equa.te  insight. 

Hypo chondri cal  complaints  differ  from  hysterical  complaints 
of  bodily  malfunction  in  that  the  hypochondriac  is  often  more 
vague  in  describing  his  complaints  and  in  that  he  d.oes  not  show 
such  clear  evidencs  of  having  got  out  of  an  unacceptable  situ¬ 
ation  by  virtue  of  his  symptoms  as  does  the  hysteric.  The 
hypochondriac  more  frequently  has  a  long  history  of  exaggeration 
of  physical  complaints  and.  of  seeking  sympathy. 

With  psychological  treatment  a  high  score  may  often  be 
improved,  but  the  basic  personality  is  unlikely  to  change 
radically.  Common  organic  sickness  does  not  raise  a  person's 
score  appreciably,  for  the  scale  detects  a  difference  between 
the  organically  sick  person  and  the  hypochondriac . 

TH1  DEPRESS IOil  SCALE  (D) 

The  D  scale  measures  the  depth  of  the  clinically  recognized 
symptom  or  symptom  complex,  depression.  The  depression  may  be 
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t-he  chief  disability  of  the  subject  or  it  may  accompany,  or  be 
a  result  of  other  personality  problems.  A  high  D  score  indicates 
poor  morale  of  the  emotional  type  with  a  feeling  of  uselessness 
and  inability  to  assume  a  normal  optimism  with  regard  to  the 
future.  In  certain  cases  the  depression  may  be  well  hidden  from 
ca-sual  observation.  This  is  the  so-called  "smiling  depression". 
The  depressive  undercurrent  is  revealed  in  such  cases  by  the 
subject's  specific  discourse  and  his  outlook  on  the  future. 

Often  such  persons  insist  that  their  attitude  is  the  only 
realistic  one,  since  death  is  inevitable  and  time  passes. 

Though  this  may  be  true,  the  average  person  is--possibly  erron¬ 
eously-  -not  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  grim  realities  of  life. 

A  high  score  further  suggests  a  characteristic  personality 
background,  in  that  the  person  who  reacts  to  stress  with 
depression  is  characterized  by  lack  of  self-confidence,  tendency 
to  worry,  narrowness  of  interests,  and  introversion.  This  scale, 
together  with  the  Hs  and  Hy  scales,  will  identify  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  persons  not  under  medical  care  who  are 
commonly  csfLled  neurotic,  as  well  as  individuals  so  abnormal  as 
to  need  psychiatric  attention. 

Some  high- scoring  persons  will  change  rather  rapidly  in 
response  to  improved  environment  or  to  pep  talks  and  psycho¬ 
therapy,  but  such  individuals  will  be  likely  to  remain  subject 
to  other  attacks.  The  greater  number,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  respond  readily  to  treatment,  but  their  scores  will  slowly 
tend  to  approach  the  normal  level  with  the  mere  passage  of  time. 
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THE  HYSTERIA  SCALE  (Hv) 

The  Hy  scale  (preliminary)  measures  the  degree  to  which 
the  subject  is  like  patients  who  have  developed  conversion- 
type  hysteria  symptoms.  Such  symptoms  may  be  general  systemic 
complaints  or  more  specific  complaints  such  as  paralysis, 
contractures  (writer's  cramp),  gastric  or  intestinal  complaints 
or  cardiac  symptoms.  Subjects  with  high  Hy  scores  are  also 
especially  liable  to  episodic  attacks  of  weakness,  fainting,  or 
even  epileptiform  convulsions.  Definite  symptoms  may  never 
appear  in  a  person  with  a  high  score,  but  under  stress  he  is 
likely  to  become  overtly  hysterical  and  solve  the  problems 
confronting  him  by  the  development  of  symptoms,  me  have  found 
that  this  preliminary  scale  fails  to  identify  a,  small  number 
of  very  uncomplicated  conversion  hysterias  which  may  be  quite 
obvious  clinically  and  with  a  single  or  very  few  conversion 
symptoms . 

The  hysterical  cases  are  more  immature  psychologically 
than  any  other  group.  Although  their  symptoms  can  often  be 
"miraculously*'  alleviated  by  some  conversion  of  faith  or  by 
appropriate  therapy,  there  is  always  the  likelihood  that  the 
problem  will  reappear  if  the  stress  continues  or  recurs.  As 
in  the  case  of  hypochondriasis,  the  subject  with  a  high  Hy 
score  may  have  real  physical  pathology,  either  as  a  primary 
result  of  concurrent  disease,  such  as  diabetes  or  cancer,  or 
as  a  secondary  result  of  the  long-time  presence  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  symptoms.  For  instance,  constant  fears  are  a  frequent 
background  for  the  development  of  demonstrable  ulcers  of  the 
stomach.  This  interrelationship  is  particularly  important  to 
the  physician  who  undertakes  therapy  for  the  individual. 
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THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  DEVIATE  SC.JoE  (Pd) 

The  Pd  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the  subject  to  a 
group  of  persons  whose  main  difficulty  lies  in  their  absence 
of  deep  emotional  response,  their  inability  to  profit  from 
experience,  and  their  disregard  of  social  mores.  Although 
sometimes  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  these  persons  are 
commonly  likable  and  intelligent.  Except  by  the  use  of  an 
objective  instrument  of  this  sort,  their  trend  toward  the 
abnormal  is  frequently  not  detected  until  they  are  in  serious 
trouble.  They  may  often  go  on  behaving  like  perfectly  normal 
people  for  severs,!  yeans  between  one  outbreak  and  another. 

Their  most  frequent  digressions  from  the  social  mores  are  lying, 
stealing,  alcohol  or  drug  addiction,  and  sexual  immorality. 

They  may  have,  short  periods  of  true  psychopathic  excitement 
or  depression  following  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  their 
asocial  or  antisocial  deeds.  They  differ  from  some  criminal 
types  in  their  inability  to  profit  from  experience  and  in  that 
they  seem  to  commit  asocial  acts  with  little  thought  of  possible 
gs,in  to  themselves  or  of  avoiding  discovery. 


THE  INTEREST  .SCALE  (Mi) 

This  scale  (preliminary)  measures  the  tendency  toward 
masculinity  or  femininity  of  interest  pattern;  separate  T 
tables  are  provided  for  the  two  sexes.  In  either  case  a  high 
score  indicates  a  deviation  of  the  basic  interest  pattern  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  items  were  originally 
selected  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  sexes.  Some  were  inspired 
by  Terman  and  Miles,  and  others  are  original. 
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Every  item  finally  chosen  for  this  scale  indicated  a  trend 
in  the  direction  of  femininity  on  the  part  of  male  sexual 
inverts.  Males  with  very  high  Mi  scores  have  frequently  been 
found  to  he  either  overt  or  repressed  sexual  inverts,.  However 
homosexual  abnormality  must  not  be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  a 
high  score  without  confirmatory  evidence.  Among  females  high 
scores  cannot  yet  be  safely  assumed  to  have  similar  clinical 
significance,  and  the  interpretation  must  be  limited  to 
measurement  of  the  general  trait. 

The  Mi  score  is  often  important  in  vocational  choice. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  match  a  subject  vocationally 
with  work  that  is  appropriate  to  his  Mi  level. 

THE  PARANOIA  SCALE  (Pa) 

The  preliminary  Pa  scale  was  derived  by  contrasting  normal 
persons  with  a  group  of  clinic  patients  who  were  characterized 
by  suspiciousness,  over-sensitivity,  and  delusions  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  expansive  egotism.  The  diagnoses  were 
usually  paranoia,  paranoid  state,  or  paranoid  schizophrenia. 
Here  again,  however,  we  have  observed  a  few  very  paranoid 
persons  who  have  successfully  avoided  betraying  themselves  in 
the  items  of  this  scale. 

Persons  with  an  excess  amount  of  paranoid  suspiciousness 
are  common  and  in  many  situations  are  not  especially  handi¬ 
capped.  It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  institutionalize  or 
otherwise  protect  society  from  the  borderline  paranoiac  because 
he  appears  so  normal  v/hen  he  is  on  guard  and  he  is  so  quick  to 
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become  litigious  or  otherwise  to  take  action  venge fully  against 
anyone  who  attempts  to  control  him.  It  should  be  needless  to 
add  that  persons  receiving  very  high  scores  on  this  scale  must 
be  handled  with  special  appreciation  of  these  implications. 
Although  valid  scores  of  80  and  above  on  this  scale  are  nearly 
always  significant  of  disabling  abnormality,  the  range  from  70 
to  80  must  also  be  checked  by  clinical  judgment. 

THE  PSYG HAST BENIA  SCALE  (t) 

The  Pt  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the  subject  to 
psychiatric  patients  who  are  troubled  by  phobias  or  compulsive 
behavior.  The  compulsive  behavior  may  be  either  explicit,  as 
expressed  by  excessive  hand  washing,  vacillation,  or  other 
ineffectual  activity,  or  implicit;,-  as  in  the  inability  to 
escape  useless  thinking  or  obsessive  ideas.  The  phobias 
include  all  types  of  unreasonable  fear  of  things  or  situations 
as  well  as  overreaction  to  more  reasonable  stimuli. 

Many  persons  show  phobias  or  compulsive  behavior  without 
being  greatly  incapacitated.  Such  minor  phobias  as  fear  of 
snakes  or  spiders  and  such  compulsions  as  being  forced  to  c.ount 
objects  seen  in  arrays  or  always  to  return  and  check  a  locked 
door  are  rarely  disabling.  Frequently  a  psychasthenic  tendency 
may  be  manifested  merely  in  a  mild  depression,  excessive  worry, 
lack  of  confidence  or  inability  to  concentrate. 

Pt  is  correlated  to  a  negligible  degree  with  the  other 
scales,  except  for  the  preliminary  Sc  scale.  There  is  an 
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understandable  tendency  for  depression  to  accompany  abnormally 
high  scores.  The  basic  personality  pattern  of  the  psychasthenic 
individual  is  relatively  difficult  to  change,  but  insight  and 
relief  from  general  stress  may  lead  to  good  adjustment.  As  in 
the  Pa  scale  the  valid  T  scores  above  80  are  likely  to  represent 
disabling  abnormality,  but  the  range  of  70  to  80  should  be 
checked  by  clinical  judgment  since  with  a  favorable  environment 
or  with  other  compensatory  factors  the  subject  may  not  be 
markedly  handicapped. 

THE -SCHIZOPHRENIA  SCALE  (c) 

The  Sc  (preliminary)  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the 
subject's  responses  to  those  patients  who  are  characterized  by 
bizarre  and  unusual  thoughts  or  behavior.  There  is  a  splitting 
of  the  subjective  life  of  the  schizophrenic  person  from  reality 
so  that  the  observer  cannot  follow  rationally  the  shifts  in 
mood  or  behavior. 

The  Sc  scale  distinguishes  about  60  per  cent  of  observed 
canes  diagnosed  as  schizophrenia.  It  does  not  identify  some 
paranoid  types  of  schizophrenia,  which,  however,  usually  score 
high  on  Pa.,  and  certain  other  ca.ses  which  are  characterized  by 
relatively  pure  schizoid  behavior.  It  is  probable  that  one  or 
two  additional  scales  will  be  necessary  to  identify  the  latter 
cases,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  psychiatric  opinion  that  schizophrenia  is 
not  a  clinical  entity  but  a  group  of  rather  heterogeneous 
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THE  ITYPDIAuXa  SCALE  (Ma) 

The  Ma  scale  measures  the  personality  factor  characteristic 
of  persons  with  marked  overproductivity  in  thought  and  action. 

The  word  hypomania  refers  to  a  lesser  state  of  mania.  Although 
the  real  manic  patient  is  the  lay  person's  prototype  for  the 
"insane,"  the  hypomanic  person  seems  just  slightly  off  normal. 
Some  of  the  scale  items  are  mere  accentuations  of  normal 
responses.  A  principal  difficulty  in  the  development  of  the 
scale  was  the  differentiation  of  clinically  hypomanic  patients 
from  the  normal  persons  who  are  merely  ambitious,  vigorous,  and 
full  of  plans. 

The  hypomanic  patient  has  usually  gotten  into  trouble 
because  of  undertaking  too  many  things.  He  is  active  and 
enthusiastic.  Contrary  to  common  expectations  he  may  also  be 
somewhat  depressed  at  times.  His  activities  may  interfere  with 
other  people  through  his  attempts  to  reform  social  practice, 
his  enthusiastic  stirring  up  of  projects  in  which  he  then  may 
lost  interest,  or  his  disregard  of  social  conventions.  In  the 
latter  connection  he  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  law.  A 
fair  percentage  of  patients  diagnosed  psychopathic  personality 
(see  Pd)  are  better  called  hypomanic. 

This  scale  clearly  identifies  about  60  per  cent  of  diagnosed 
cases  and  yields  a  score  in  the  60-70  range  for  the  remainder. 

For  scores  around  70  the  problem  of  normality  hinges  more  upon 
the  absolute  score.  Even  extreme  cases  tend  to  get  better  with 
time,  but  the  condition  tends  to  reappear  periodically. 
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THE  INTROVERS I QH-EXTRQVERS I ON  SCALE  (l.E.) 

Introverts  are  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  withdraw, 
and  to  remove  themselves  from  social  contacts  and  responsibili¬ 
ties;  while  extroverts  tend  to  seek  social  contacts  and  to  rely 
upon  them  for  satisfact ion,  as  is  suggested  by  Drake  and  Thiede 
(59). 
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B,  EDWARD  K.  STRONG,  ,R. 


Professor  of  Psychology,  Stanford  University 
Published  by  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  ,  CniiOMliNtiiM  .  , 

°N>  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 

It  is  possible  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  to  determine  by  this  test  whether  one  would  like  certairi  occu- 
tions  or  not.  The  test  is  not  one  of  intelligence  or  school  work.  It  measures  the  extent  to  which  one’s  interests 
ree  or  disagree  with  those  of  successful  men  in  a  given  occupation. 

Your  responses  will,  of  course,  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

.  Name . PLEASE . DO . NOT . WRITE .  2.  Age .  3.  Se* . 

Addre^KlQl^iSrapSfeoe  sQil^  be  BOOKLET, 

. USE  ANSWER  SHEET  PROVIDED 

you  are  still  attending  school  or  expect  to  return  to  school,  answer  items  5—12;  if  you  have  left  school,  answer  items  13—20. 
Any  additional  remarks  may  be  entered  at  21. 

Grade  I  am  now  in :  Grammar  School  12345678  High  School  1  2.34  College  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

(put  a  CIRCLE  AROUND  APPROPRIATE  CRADE) 

School  grade  I  expect  to  complete . 

School  subjects  I  am  now  most  interested  in . . 

School  subjects  I  expect  to  specialize  in  later  on . 

Occupation  I  am  planning  to  enter .  10.  Sure  of  this .  Not  sure . 

Jobs  I  have  been  employed  at  (e.g.,  clerical,  retail  selling,  farming,  giving  number  of  months  employed  at  each) . 


Occupations  I  have  formerly  considered  entering. 


To  he  Answered  by  Those  Who  Have  Left  School 
Last  grade  you  finished  in  school  (e.g.,  Grammar  6th,  High  School  2nd,  College  4th) 
What  technical  or  business  courses  have  you  taken?  (Underline  those  you  finished).. 


Occupation  (e.g.,  Carpenter) .  16.  Years  of  experience  in  it. 

Just  what  do  you  do? . - . 


Why  did  you  select  the  above  occupation? 


What  occupations,  other  than  your  present  one,  have  you  at  one  time  or  another  engaged  in? 


What  occupations,  if  any,  have  you  in  mind  entering?  Why? 


Remarks 


Copyright  1938  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Part  I.  Occupations.  Indicate  after  each  occupation  listed  below  whether  you  would  like  that  kind  of  work  or  n 
Disregard  considerations  of  salary,  social  standing,  future  advancement,  etc.  Consider  only  whether  or  not  you  would  1 
to  do  what  is  involved  in  the  occupation.  You  are  not  asked  if  you  would  take  up  the  occupation  permanently,  but  mer 
whether  or  not  you  would  enjoy  that  kind  of  work,  regardless  of  any  necessary  skills,  abilities,  or  training  which  you  may 

may  not  possess. 

Draw  a  circle  around  L  if  you  like  that  kind  of  work 

Draw  a  circle  around  I  if  you  are  indifferent  to  that  kind  of  work 

Draw  a  circle  around  D  if  you  dislike  that  kind  of  work 

Work  rapidly.  Your  first  impressions  are  desired  here.  Answer  all  the  items.  Many  of  the  seemingly  trivial  and  irrelev 
items  are  very  useful  in  diagnosing  your  real  attitude. 


1  Actor  (not  movie) .  L  I  D 

2  Advertiser  .  L  I  D 

3  Architect  .  L  I  D 

4  Army  Officer .  L  1  D 

5  Artist  .  L  I  D 


46  Jeweler  .  L  I 

47  Judge  . . .  L  I 

48  Labor  Arbitrator .  L  I 

49  Laboratory  Technician  .  L  I 

50  Landscape  Gardener  .  L  I 


6  Astronomer  . 

7  Athletic  Director . 

8  Auctioneer  . 

9  Author  of  novel . 

10  Author  of  technical  book 

11  Auto  Salesman . 

12  Auto  Racer . 

13  Auto  Repairman  . 

14  Aviator  . 

15  Bank  Teller  . 


L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 


51  Lawyer,  Criminal  .  L  I 

52  Lawyer,  Corporation .  L  I 

53  Librarian  . ! .  L  I 

54  Life  Insurance  Salesman .  L  I 

55  Locomotive  Engineer  .  L  I 

56  Machinist  .  L  I 

57  Magazine  Writer .  L  I 

58  Manufacturer .  L  I 

59  Marine  Engineer  . . L  I 

60  Mechanical  Engineer .  L  I 


16  Bookkeeper  . 

17  Building  Contractor  . 

18  Buyer  of  merchandise 

19  Carpenter  . 

20  Cartoonist . 


L  I 
L  I 
L  I 
L  I 
L  I 


D  61  Mining  Superintendent 

D  62  Musician . . 

D  63  Music  Teacher . 

D  64  Office  Clerk  . 

D  65  Office  Manager  ....... 


L  I 

L  I 

L  I 

L  I 

L  I  I 


21  Cashier  in  bank .  L  I 

22  Certified  Public  Accountant .  L  I 

23  Chemist .  L  I 

24  Civil  Engineer  .  L  I 

25  Civil  Service  Employee .  L  I 


D  66  Orchestra  Conductor 

D  67  Pharmacist . 

D  68  Photo  Engraver  . . . . 

D  69  Physician  . 

D  70  Playground  Director 


L  I 

L  I 

L  I 

L  I 

L  I  « 


26  Clergyman  . 

27  College  Professor . 

28  Consul . 

29  Dentist  . 

30  Draftsman  . 

31  Editor  . 

32  Electrical  Engineer  .... 

33  Employment  Manager  .  . 

34  Explorer  . 

35  Factory  Manager . 

36  Factory  Worker . 

37  Farmer  . , . 

38  Floorwalker  . 

39  Florist . 

40  Foreign  Correspondent  . 

41  Governor  of  a  State.... 

42  Hotel  Keeper  or  Manager 

43  Interior  Decorator . 

44  Interpreter  . 

45  Inventor  . 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


1  D  71  Poet .  L 

I  D  72  Politician  .  L 

I  D  73  Printer  .  L 

I  D  74  Private  Secretary .  L 

I  D  75  Railway  Conductor  .  L 

I  D  76  Rancher  .  L 

I  D  77  Real  Estate  Salesman .  L 

I  D  78  Reporter,  general .  L 

I  D  79  Reporter,  sporting  page .  L 

I  D  80  Retailer .  L 

I  D  81  Sales  Manager .  L 

I  D  82  School  Teacher  .  L 

I  D  83  Scientific  Research  Worker . «..  L 

I  D  84  Sculptor  . L 

1  D  85  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. ..  .  L 

I  D  86  Secret  Service  Man .  L 

I  D  87  Ship  Officer  .  L 

I  D  88  Shop  Foreman .  L 

I  I)  89  Social  Worker  .  L 

I  D  90  Specially  Salesman  .  L 
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rt  I.  Occupations,  continued. 


L  Statistician  . 

2  Stock  Broker  . . 

}  Surgeon  . 

1  Toolmaker  . 

5  Traveling  Salesman . 

5  Typist . 

7  Undertaker . 

3  Watchmaker . 

9  Wholesaler  . X . 

D  Worker  in  Y.M.C.A.,  K.  of  C.,  etc.. . 


rt  II.  School  Subjects.  Indicate  as 
est  when  in  school. 

1  Algebra  . 

2  Agriculture . 

3  Arithmetic  . 

4  Art  . 

5  Bookkeeping  . 

6  Botany  . . 

7  Calculus  . 

8  Chemistry . . . 

9  Civics  . 

0  Dramatics . 

1  Economics  . 

2  English  Composition . 

3  Geography  . 

4  Geology  . 

5  Geometry  . 

‘6  History . 

7  Languages,  ancient . 

8  Languages,  modern . 

9  Literature . 

0  Mathematics . 

■ 

11  Manual  Training . 

12  Mechanical  Drawing . 

!3  Military  Drill . 

4  Music  . 

)5  Nature  Study . 

5  Philosophy  . 

7  Physical  Training . 

8  Physics  . 

9  Psychology . 

)  Physiology  . 

1  Public  Speaking . 

2  Shop  work . 

3  Sociology  . 

4  Spelling  . 

5  Typewriting  . 

5  Zoology  . 


L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L.  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 

L  I  D 


Part  1  your  in- 


L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 
L  I  D 

L  I  D 


Part  III.  Amusements.  Indicate  in  the  same  manner  ns  in 
Part  I  whether  you  like  the  following  or  not.  If  in.  doubt, 
consider  your  most  frequent  nttitude.  Work  rapidly.  Do 
not  think  over  various  possibilities.  Record  your  first  im¬ 
pression. 


137  Golf .  I,  I  D 

138  Fishing  .  L  I  D 

139  Hunting  .  L  I  I) 

140  Tennis .  L  I  I) 

141  Driving  an  automobile . .  L  I  I) 

142  Taking  long  walks .  LID 

143  Boxing  .  L  I  D 

144  Chess .  L  I  I) 

145  Poker  .  L  I  D 

146  Bridge .  L  I  D 

147  Observing  birds  (nature  study  )  L  I  D 

148  Solving  mechanical  puzzles .  L  I  D 

149  Performing  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  L  I  D 

150  Collecting  postage  stamps .  L  I  D 

151  Drilling  in  a  company .  L  I  D 

152  Chopping  wood .  L  I  D 

153  Amusement  parks  . .  L  I  D 

154  Picnics  . . . .  L  1  D 

155  Excursions  . .  L  1  D 

156  Smokers  .  L  I  D 

157  “Rough  house”  initiations .  L  I  D 

158  Conventions  . .  L  I  D 

159  Full-dress  affairs  .  L  I  D 

160  Auctions  .  L  I  D 

161  Fortune  tellers .  L  I  D 

162  Animal  zoos .  . .  L  I  D 

163  Art  galleries .  L  I  D 

164  Museums .  L  1  D 

165  Vaudeville  .  L  I  D 

166  Musical  comedy . . .  L  I  D 

167  Symphony  concerts  . .  L  I  D 

168  Pet  canaries .  L  I  D 

169  Pet  monkeys .  L  I  D 

170  Snakes . . .  L  I  D 

171  Sporting  pages . . .  L  I  D 

172  Poetry .  L  1  D 

173  Detective  stories .  L  I  D 

174  “Time”  .  L  I  D 

175  “Judge”  .  L  I  D 

176  “New  Republic”  .  L  I  D 

177  “System”  . .  L  I  D 

178  “National  Geographic  Magazine”...  LID 

179  “American  Magazine”  .  L  I  D 

180  “Popular  Mechanics”  .  L  I  D 

181  “Atlantic  Monthly” .  L  I  D 

182  Educational  movies .  L  I  D 

183  Travel  movies  .  L 

184  Social  problem  movies .  L 

185  Making  a  radio  set .  L  I  D 


Part  IV.  Activities.  Indicate  your  interests  as  in  Part  I. 


186  Repairing  a  clock .  L  I  D 

187  Adjusting  a  carburetor .  L  I  D 

188  Repairing  electrical  wiring .  L  I  D 

189  Cabinetmaking .  L  I  D 

190  Operating  machinery .  L  I  D 

191  Handling  horses .  L  I  D 

192  Giving  “first  aid”  assistance .  LID 

193  Raising  flowers  and  vegetables .  L  I  D 

194  Decorating  a  room  with  flowers .  LID 

195  Arguments  .  L  I  D 

196  Interviewing  men  for  ajob .  L  I  D 

197  Interviewing  prospects  in  selling...  LID 

198  Interviewing  clients .  L  I  D 

199  Making  a  speech .  L  I  D 

200  Organizing  a  play .  L  I  D 

201  Opening  conversation  with  a  stranger  LID 

202  Teaching  children .  L  I  D 

203  Teaching  adults .  L  I  D 

204  Calling  friends  by  nicknames .  L  I  D 

205  Being  called  by  a  nickname .  L  I  D 

206  Meeting  and  directing  people .  L  I  D 

207  Taking  responsibility .  L  I  D 

208  Meeting  new  situations .  L  I  D 

209  Adjusting  difficulties  of  others .  LID 

210  Drilling  soldiers . . .  L  I  D 

211  Pursuing  bandits  in  sheriffs  posse.  .  LID 

212  Doing  research  work .  L  I  D 

213  Acting  as  yell-leader .  L  I  D 

214  Writing  personal  letters .  L  I  D 

215  Writing  reports .  L  I  D 

216  Entertaining  others .  L  I  D 

217  Bargaining  (“swapping”) .  L  I  D 

218  Looking  at  shop  windows .  LID 

219  Buying  merchandise  for  a  store .  L  I  D 

220  Displaying  merchandise  in  a  store..  LID 

221  Expressing  judgments  publicly 

regardless  of  criticism .  L  I  D 

222  Being  pitted  against  another  as  in 

a  political  or  athletic  race .  L  I  D 

223  Methodical  work  .  L  I  D 

224  Regular  hours  for  work .  L  I  D 

225  Continually  changing  activities .  L  I  D 

226  Developing  business  systems .  L  I  D 

227  Saving  money  .  L  I  D 

228  Contributing  to  charities .  LID 

229  Raising  money  for  a  charity .  L  I  D 

230  Living  in  the  city .  L  I  D 

231  Climbing  along  edge  of  precipice...  LID 

232  Looking  at  a  collection  of  rare  laces.  LID 

233  Looking  at  a  collection  of  antique 

furniture .  L  I  D 


Part  V.  Peculiarities  of  People.  Record  your  first  i 

pression.  Do  not  think  of  various  possibilities  or  of  exc 
tional  cases.  “Let  yourself  go”  and  record  the  feeling  t 
comes  to  mind  as  you  read  the  item. 


234 

Progressive  people . 

L 

I 

235 

Conservative  people . 

L 

I 

236 

Energetic  people  . 

L  • 

I 

237 

Absent-minded  people . 

L 

I 

238 

People  who  borrow  things . 

L 

I 

239 

Quick-tempered  people  . 

L 

I 

240 

Optimists  . 

L 

I 

241 

Pessimists . 

L 

I 

242 

People  who  are  natural  leaders . 

L 

I 

243 

People  who  assume  leadership . 

L 

I 

244 

People  easily  led . 

L 

I 

245 

People  who  have  made  fortunes  in 
business  . 

L 

I 

246 

Emotional  people . 

L 

I 

247 

Thrifty  people  . 

L 

I 

248 

Spendthrifts  . 

L 

I 

249 

Talkative  people  . 

L 

I 

250 

Religious  people . 

L 

I 

251 

Irreligious  people  . 

L 

I 

252 

People  who  have  done  you  favors.  . . 

L 

I 

253 

People  who  get  rattled  easily . 

L 

I 

254 

Gruff  men . 

L 

I 

255 

Foreigners  . 

L 

I 

256 

Sick  people . 

L 

I 

257 

Nervous  people . 

L 

I 

258 

Very  old  people . 

L 

I 

259 

Cripples  . 

L 

I 

260 

Side-show  freaks  . 

L 

I 

261 

People  with  gold  teeth . 

L 

I 

262 

People  with  protruding  jaws . 

L 

I 

263 

People  with  hooked  noses . 

L 

I 

264 

Blind  people . 

L 

I 

265 

Deaf  mutes . 

L 

I 

266 

Self-conscious  people . 

L 

I 

267 

People  who  always  agree  with  you . . 

L 

I 

268 

People  who  talk  very  loudly . 

L 

I 

269 

People  who  talk  very  slowly . 

L 

I 

270 

People  who  talk  about  themselves . .  . 

L 

I 

271 

Fashionably  dressed  people . 

L 

I 

272 

Carelessly  dressed  people . 

L 

I 

273 

People  who  don’t  believe  in  evolution 

L 

I 

274 

Socialists . 

L 

I 

275 

Bolshevists  . 

L 

I 

276 

Independents  in  politics . 

L 

I 

277 

Men  who  chew  tobacco . 

L 

I 

278 

Men  who  use  perfume . 

L 

I 

279 

People  who  chew  gum . 

L 

I 

280 

Athletic  men  . 

L 

I 

Ar 


»ri  VI.  Order  of  Preference  of  Activities.  Indicate  which  three  of  the  following  ten  activities  you  would  enjoy  moat 
i  checking  (V)  opposite  them  in  column  1;  also  indicate  which  three  you  would  enjoy  lcaal  by  checking  opposite  them  in 
tlumn  3.  Check  the  remaining  four  activities  in  column  2. 


1  2 

11  (  )  (  ) 

12  (  )  (  ) 

13  (  )  (  ) 

14  (  )  (  ) 

15  (  )  (  ) 

16  (  )  (  ) 

17  (  )  (  ) 

18  (  )  (  ) 

19  (  )  (  ) 

90  (  )  (  ) 


3 

(  )  Develop  the  theory  of  operation  of  a  new  machine,  e.g.,  auto 

(  )  Operate  (manipulate)  the  new  machine 

(  )  Discover  an  improvement  in  the  design  of  the  machine 

(  )  Determine  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  machine 

(  )  Supervise  the  manufacture  of  the  machine 

(  )  Create  a  new  artistic  effect,  i.e.,  improve  the  beauty  of  the  auto 
(  )  Sell  the  machine 

(  )  Prepare  the  advertising  for  the  machine 
(  )  Teach  others  the  use  of  the  machine 

(  )  Interest  the  public  in  the  machine  through  public  addresses 


idicate  in  the  same  way  what  you  consider  are  the  three  most  important  factors  affecting  your  work;  also  the  three  least 
important  factors.  Check  the  remaining  four  items  in  column  2.  Be  sure  you  have  marked  three  items  under  1,  three 
items  under  3,  and  four  items  under  2. 


1 

91  (  ) 

92  (  ) 

93  (  ) 

94  (  ) 

95  (  ) 

96  (  ) 

97  (  ) 

98  (  ) 

99  (  ) 
00  (  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


3 

(  )  Salary  received  for  work 

(  )  Steadiness  and  permanence  of  work 

(  )  Opportunity  for  promotion 

(  )  Courteous  treatment  from  superiors 

(  )  Opportunity  to  make  use  of  all  one’s  knowledge  and  experience 

(  )  Opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  consult  about  difficulties 

(  )  Opportunity  to  understand  just  how  one’s  superior  expects  work  to  be  done 

(  )  Certainty  one’s  work  will  be  judged  by  fair  standards 

(  )  Freedom  in  working  out  one’s  own  methods  of  doing  the  work 

(  )  Co-workers — congenial,  competent,  and  adequate  in  number 


ndicate  in  the  same  way  the  three  men  you  would  most  like  to  have  been;  also  the  three  you  would  least  like  to  have  been. 
Check  the  remaining  four  men  in  column  2. 


1 

2 

3 

31  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Luther  Burbank,  “plant  wizard’ 

32  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Enrico  Caruso,  singer 

33  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  inventor 

34  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Henry  Ford,  manufacturer 

35  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Charles  Dana  Gibson,  artist 

36  ( 

) 

(• 

) 

( 

) 

J.  P.  Morgan,  financier 

|37  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

J.  J.  Pershing,  soldier 

08  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

William  H.  Taft,  jurist 

09  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Booth  Tarkington,  author 

10  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

John  Wanamaker,  merchant 

idicate  in  the  same  way  the  three  positions  you  would  most  prefer  to  hold  in  club  or  society;  also  the  three  you  least  prefer 
to  hold.  Check  the  remaining  four  in  column  2. 


1  2  3 

11  (  )  (  )  (  )  President  of  a  Society  or  Club 

12  (  )  (  )  (  )  Secretary  of  a  Society  or  Club 

13  (  )  (  )  (  )  Treasurer  of  a  Society  or  Club 

14  (  )  (  )  (  )  Member  of  a  Society  or  Club 

15  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Arrangement  Committee 

16  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Educational  Committee 

17  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Entertainment  Committee 

18  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Membership  Committee 

19  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Program  Committee 

20  (  )  (  )  (  )  Chairman,  Publicity  Committee 


Part  VII.  Comparison  of  Interest  between  Two  Items.  Indicate  your  choice  of  the  following  pairs  by  cheeking  (y1 
in  the  first  space  if  you  prefer  the  item  to  the  left,  in  the  second  space  if  you  like  both  equally  well,  and  in  the  third  space  £ 
you  prefer  the  item  to  the  right.  Assume  other  things  are  equal  except  the  two  items  to  be  compared. 

Work  rapidly. 


321  Street-car  motorman  .  (  )  ( 

322  Policeman .  (  )  ( 

323  Chauffeur  .  (  )  ( 

324  Head  waiter  .  (  )  ( 

325  House  to  house  canvassing .  (  )  ( 

326  House  to  house  canvassing .  (  )  ( 

327  Repair  auto  .  (  )  ( 

328  Develop  plans .  (  )  ( 

329  Do  a  job  yourself .  (  )  ( 

330  Persuade  others  .  (  )  ( 

331  Deal  with  things .  (  )  ( 

332  Plan  for  immediate  future . „. .  (  )  ( 

333  Activity  which  produces  tangible  returns .  (  )  ( 

334  Taking  a  chance .  (  )  ( 

335  Definite  salary  .  (  )  ( 

336  Work  for  yourself .  (  )  ( 

337  Work  which  interests  you  with  modest  income  (  )  ( 

338  Work  in  a  large  corporation  with  little  chance 

of  becoming  president  until  age  of  55 .  (  )  ( 

339  Selling  article,  quoted  10%  below  competitor.  .  (  )  ( 

340  Small  pay,  large  opportunities  to  learn  during 

next  5  years .  (  )  ( 

341  Work  involving  few  details .  (  )  ( 

342  Outside  work  .  (  )  ( 

343  Change  from  place  to  place .  (  )  ( 

344  Great  variety  of  work .  (  )  ( 

345  Physical  activity  .  (  )  ( 

346  Emphasis  upon  quality  of  work .  (  )  ( 

347  Technical  responsibility  (head  of  a  department 

of  25  people  engaged  in  technical,  research 

work)  .  (  )  ( 

348  Present  a  report  in  writing . (  )  ( 

349  Listening  to  a  story .  (  )  ( 

350  Playing  baseball .  (  )  ( 

351  Amusement  where  there  is  a  crowd .  (  )  ( 

352  Nights  spent  at  home .  (  )  ( 

353  Reading  a  book .  (  )  ( 

354  Belonging  to  many  societies .  (  )  ( 

355  Few  intimate  friends .  (  )  ( 

356  Many  women  friends .  (  )  ( 

357  Fat  men .  (  )  ( 

358  Tall  men  .  (  )  ( 

359  Jealous  people  .  (  )  ( 

360  Jealous  people  .  (  )  ( 


)  (  )  Street-car  conductor 

)  (  )  Fireman  (fights  fire) 

)  (  )  Chef 

)  (  )  Lighthouse  tender 

)  (  )  Retail  selling 

)  (  )  Gardening 

)  (  )  Drive  auto 

)  (  )  Execute  plans 

)  (  )  Delegate  job  to  another 

)  (  )  Order  others 

)  (  )  Deal  with  people 

)  (  )  Plan  for  five  years  ahead 

)  (  )  Activity  which  is  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake 

)  (  )  Playing  safe 

)  (  )  Commission  on  what  is  done 

)  (  )  Carry  out  program  of  superior  who  is  respectet 

)  (  )  Work  which  does  not  interest  you  with  large  incoj 

)  (  )  Work  for  self  in  small  business 

)  (  )  Selling  article,  quoted  10%  above  competitor 

Good  pay,  little  opportunity  to  learn  during  n< 
)  (  )  5  years 

)  (  )  Work  involving  many  details 

)  (  )  Inside  work 

)  (  )  Working  in  one  location 

)  (  )  Similarity  in  work 

)  (  )  Mental  activity 

)  (  )  Emphasis  upon  quantity  of  work 

Supervisory  responsibility  (head  of  a  departme 
of  300  people  engaged  in  typical  business 
)  (  )  operation) 

)  (  )  Present  a  report  verbally 

)  (  )  Telling  a  story 

)  (  )  Watching  baseball 

)  (  )  Amusement  alone  or  with  one  or  two  others 

)  (  )  Nights  away  from  home 

)  (  )  Going  to  movies 

)  (  )  Belonging  to  few  societies 

)  (  )  Many  acquaintances 

)  (  )  Few  women  friends 

)  (  )  Thin  men 

)  (  )  Short  men 

)  (  )  Conceited  people 

)  (  )  Spendthrifts 


VIII-  Rating  of  Present  Abilities  and  Characteristics.  Indicate  below  what  kind  of  a  person  yon  are  right  now  and 
lat  you  have  done.  Check  in  the  first  column  (“Yes”)  if  the  item  really  describes  you,  in  the  third  column  (“No”)  if  iho 
in  does  not  describe  you,  and  in  the  second  column  (?)  if  you  are  not  sure.  (Re  frank  in  pointing  out  your  weak  points, 
r  selection  of  a  vocation  must  be  made  in  terms  of  them  as  well  as  your  strong  points.) 

YES  ?  NO 


1  Usually  start  activities  of  my  group . 

2  Usually  drive  myself  steadily  (do  not  work  by  fits  and  starts)  . 

i3  Win  friends  easily . 

4  Usually  get  other  people  to  do  what  I  want  done . 

5  Usually  liven  up  the  group  on  a  dull  day . 

>6  Am  quite  sure  of  myself . 

>7  Accept  just  criticism  without  getting  sore . . 

>8  Have  mechanical  ingenuity  (inventiveness) . 

>9  Have  more  than  my  share  of  novel  ideas . 

r0  Can  carry  out  plans  assigned  by  other  people . . . 

’1  Can  discriminate  between  more  or  less  important  matters . 

J’2  Am  inclined  to  keep  silent  (reticent)  in  confidential  and  semi-confidential  affairs 

'3  Am  always  on  time  with  my  work . 

'4  Remember  faces,  names,  and  incidents  better  than  the  average  person  . 

’5  Can  correct  others  without  giving  offense . 

6  Able  to  meet  emergencies  quickly  and  effectively . . . 

7  Get  “rattled”  easily . . . 

'8  Can  write  a  concise,  well-organized  report . 

r9  Have  good  judgment  in  appraising  values . 

10  Plan  my  work  in  detail . . . 

11  Follow  up  subordinates  effectively . . . 

12  Put  drive  into  the  organization . 

13  Stimulate  the  ambition  of  my  associates . . . 

14  Show  firmness  without  being  easy . 

15  Win  confidence  and  loyalty . . . .  • 

16  Smooth  out  tangles  and  disagreements  between  people .  . . . 

17  Am  approachable  . - . . . 

18  Discuss  my  ideals  with  others . . 


()()() 

(  )  f  )  (  ) 

(  ')  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  ■  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(.  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  )  (  ) 


leek  ( V )  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  column  at  the  right  according 
below  applies  to  you. 

19  (1)  Feelings  easily  hurt  (2)  Feelings  hurt  sometimes 

0  (1)  Usually  ignore  the  feelings  (2)  Consider  them  sometimes 

of  others 


as  the  first,  second,  or  third  statement  in  each  item 

(1st)  (2nd)  (3rd) 

(3)  Feelings  rarely  hurt .  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(3)  Carefully  consider  them..  (  )  (  )  (  ) 


•1  (1)  Loan  money  to  acquaint¬ 
ances 

*2  (1)  Rebel  inwardly  at  orders 
from  another,  obey  when 
necessary 

•3  (1)  When  caught  in  a  mistake 
usually  make  excuses 
4  (1)  Best-liked  friends  are  su¬ 
perior  to  me  in  ability 
•5  (1)  Handle  complaints  with¬ 
out  getting  irritated 

>6  (1)  Borrow  frequently  (for 
personal  use) 

•7  (1)  Tell  jokes  well 

•8  (1)  My  advice  sought  by  many 
•9  (1)  Frequently  make  wagers 
K)  (1)  Worry  considerably  about 
mistakes 


(2) 

Loan  only  to  certain 

(3) 

Rarely  loan  money . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

people 

(2) 

Carry  out  instructions  with 

(3) 

Enter  into  situation  and  en- 

little  or  no  feeling 

thusiastically  carry  out 

program . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Seldom  make  excuses 

(3) 

Practically  never  make  ex- 

cuses  . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Equal  in  ability 

(3) 

Inferior  in  ability . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Become  annoyed  at  times 

(3) 

Lose  my  temper  at  times . . 

( 

) 

( 

-) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Borrow  occasionally 

(3) 

Practically  never  borrow. . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Seldom  tell  jokes 

(3) 

Practically  never  tell  jokes 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Sought  by  few 

(3) 

Practically  never  asked .  .  . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Occasionally  make  wagers 

(3) 

Never  make  wagers . 

( 

.) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(2) 

Worry  very  little 

(3) 

Do  not  worry . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Be  Sure  You  Have  Not  Omitted  Any  Paft:  Note  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  Second  Columns  on  Pages  2,  3,  and  4. 


—7— 


Occupation 

Artist 

Psychol¬ 

ogist 

Architect 

Physician 

Dentist 

Mathema¬ 

tician 

Engineer 

Chemist 

Production 

Manager 

— 

Farmer 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 

Rating: 

Occupation 

Carpenter 

Printer 

Mathematics- 

Science 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Forest 

Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

Physical 

Director 

Personnel 

Y.M.C.A. 

General 

Secretary 

Social 

Science 

Teacher 

City  School 
Superin¬ 
tendent 

Raw  Score 

Standard  Score 

Rating 

Occupation 

Minister 

Musician 

Certified 

Public 

Accountant 

Accountant 

Office 

Worker 

Purchasing 

Agent 

Banker 

Sales 

Manager 

Real 

Estate 

Salesman 

Lite 

Insurance 

Salesman 

Raw  Score 

Standard  8core 

Rating 

Occupation 

Advertising 

Man 

Lawyer 

Author- 

Journalist 

President, 

M’f’g 

Concern 

Occupational 

Level 

Masculinity- 

Femininity 

Interest 

Maturity 

Aviator 

Raw  8coro 

Standard  Score 

Rating 

1 

Occupation 

Raw  Score 

Stcndard  Score 

Rating 

, 

125. 

Appendix  H. 

REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  TEST  FOR  MEN'1 

An  A  rating  means  that  the  individual  has  the  interests 
of  persons  successfully  engaged  in  that  occupation;  a  G  rating 
means  that  the  person  does  not  have  such  interests;  and  the 
ratings  Bt,  B,  and  B-  mean  that  the  person  probably  has  those 
interests  but  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  that  fact  as  in  the  case 
of  A  ratings.  It  is  seldom  that  persons  with  G  ratings  are 
found  in  the  occupation,  and  if  so  engaged  they  are  either 
indifferent  successes  who  are  likely  to  drop  out  or  are  carrying 
on  the  work  in  some  more  or  less  unusual  manner.  The  latter 
situation  is  exemplified  by  a  physician  with  a  rating  of  G  in 
the  interests  of  a  physician  who  is  engeged  as  superintendent 
of  a  hospital. 

All  high  ratings  (B+  and  A)  should  be  considered.  One 
may  choose  one  occupation  so  rented  or  plan  to  utilize  one's 
interests  in  two  or  more  such  occupations.  Thus,  if  one  scores 
high  in  both  law  and  engineering  one  might  prepare  for  both  and 
become  a  patent  attorney,  or  a,  lawyer  specializing  in  engineer¬ 
ing  problems. 

The  higher  a  score  to  the  right  of  the  shaded  area  the 
greater  the  certainty  that  one  has  the  interests  characteristic 
of  that  occupation.  The  lower  the  score  to  the  left  of  the 
shaded  area  the  greater  the  certainty  that  one  does  not  have 
the  interests  of  the  occupation.  Scores  falling  within  the 
shaded  area  are  indeterminate:  they  help  sometimes  to  show, 

along  with  other  scores,  the  general  trend  of  one's  interests 

-'-The  description  of  this  test  is  copied  from  Edward  K. 
Strong's  record  blanks,  "Report  on  Vocational  Interest 
Test  for  Men,"  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford 
University,  California,  1946,  p.  2. 


in  an  occupational  group.  But  generally  they  can  he  Ignored. 
Consequently,  in  the  above  diagram  the  scores  for  psychologist 
and  physician  are  disregarded,  and  we  conclude  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  an  A  rating  in  the  interests  of  an  architect  and  a 
B  rating  in  the  interests  of  an  artist. 

Occupations  included  in  the  same  group  all  correlate  highly 
with  one  another. 

Men's  interests  change  very  little  from  25  to  55  years  of 
age.  They  change  somewhat  from  20  to  25  yeans  and  much  more  so 
from  15  to  20  years.  Consequently,  the  younger  the  man,  par¬ 
ticularly  below  20  years  of  age,  the  less  certainly  can  his 
interests  be  identified  in  terms  of  some  occupation.  Such 
changes  in  interests  as  take  place  are  more  likely  to  result 
in  higher  ratings  than  the  reverse.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  ratings  in  Group  V. 

The  ratings  from  this  test  should  not  be  viewed  as  conclu¬ 
sive;  they  are  not  guaranteed.  Instead  they  should  be  viewed 
as  merely  suggestive  and  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  all 
other  information  bearing  upon  one's  vocational  choice. 
Occupations  rated  A  and  3+  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  definitely  deciding  against  them;  occupations  rated 
C,  Cf  and  B-  should  be  carefully  considered  before  definitely 
deciding  to  enter  them.  Remember  only  a  few  from  among  all  the 
hundreds  of  occupations  are  reported  on  here. 

Remember  also  this  is  a  test  of  your  interests.  Your 
abilities  must  also  be  considered.  Interests  point  the  way 
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you  want  to  go,  abilities  determine  how  well  you  can  progress. 

Scores  on  the  three  special  scales  (see  bottom  of  report 
sheet)  are  for  the  use  of  trained  counselors  and  should  be 
explained  personally  by  them.  The  IM  scale  expresses  maturity 
of  interests.  One's  age  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
interpreting  this  score.  It  applies  only  to  men  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20.  the  OL  scale  indicates  whether  one's 
interests  are  similar  to  common  workmen  (a  low  score)  or  to 
business  and  professional  men  (a  high  score)  .  The  MF  scale 
indicates  whether  one's  interests  are  similar  to  the  interests 
of  men  or  women.  The  avers.ge  man  scores  50  on  the  CL  and  MF 
scales . 

The  report  blank  gives  simultaneously  (1)  raw  scores, 

(2)  standard  scores,  and  (3)  letter  ratings.  Raw  scores  are 
the  sum  of  the  plus  and  minus  weights  assigned  to  the  items 
as  marked  by  the  person  taking  the  test.  They  are  indicated 
on  the  lines  opposite  each  of  the  occupations  and  so  distribu¬ 
ted  as  to  correspond  properly  to  the  standard  scores,  which 
are  given  on  the  line  immediately  below  the  letter  ratings 
C  to  A.  Thus,  in  the  example,  the  B  rating  in  interests  of 
artists  equals  a  standard  score  of  37  and  a  raw  score  of  60. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY 

STUDENT  FORM 

(For  students  of  high  school  and  college  age) 

By  HUGH  M.  BELL 


Published  by 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Stanford  University,  California 


NAME 


AGE 


SEX 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  CLASS 


DATE 


DIRECTIONS 

Are  you  interested  in  knowing  more  about  your  own  personality?  If  you  will  answer 
honestly  and  thoughtfully  all  of  the  questions  on  the  pages  that  follow,  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  yourself. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Indicate  your  answer  to  each  question  by  drawing 
a  circle  around  the  “Yes,”  the  “No,”  or  the  “  ?”  Use  the  question  mark  only  when  you  are 
certain  that  you  cannot  answer  “Yes”  or  “No.”  There  is  no  time  limit,  but  work  rapidly. 

If  you  have  not  been  living  with  your  parents,  answer  Certain  of  the  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  people  with  whom  you  have  been  living. 


NO. 

SCORE 

DESCRIPTION 

REMARKS 

a 

b 

c 

d 

• 
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2 


id 

Yes 

No 

5 

2b 

Yes 

No 

? 

3c 

Yes 

No 

? 

4d 

Yes 

No 

5 

SC 

Yes 

No 

P 

Ob 

Yes 

No 

? 

7a 

Yes 

No 

? 

Ac 

Yes 

No 

? 

OQ 

Yes 

No 

? 

lOd 

Yes 

No 

? 

1 1  b 

Yes 

No 

? 

12c 

Yes 

No 

? 

13a 

Yes 

No 

? 

Mb 

Yes 

No 

? 

l  sc 

Yes 

No 

? 

10a 

Yes 

No 

? 

I  7d 

Yes 

No 

P 

1  Ha 

Yes 

No 

P 

IOC 

Yes 

No 

? 

20d 

Yes 

No 

? 

21a 

Yes 

No 

P 

22C 

Yes 

No 

? 

23b 

Yes 

No 

? 

24a 

Yes 

No 

? 

2Sb 

Yes 

No 

? 

2Gc 

Yes 

No 

? 

37  b 

Yes 

No 

? 

28d 

Yes 

No 

p 

29b 

Yes 

No 

? 

30a 

Yes 

No 

? 

31C 

Yes 

No 

? 

32a 

Yes 

No 

P 

33b 

Yes 

No 

p 

34a 

Yes 

No 

3Sd 

Yes 

No 

p 

3  6C 

Yes 

No 

P 

37a 

Yes 

No 

P 

38b 

Yes 

No 

? 

J'JC 

Yes 

No 

? 

40d 

Yes 

No 

? 

4la 

Yes 

No 

? 

4  2d 

Yes 

No 

? 

43b 

Yes 

No 

p 

44C 

Yes 

No 

p 

45d 

Yes 

No 

P 

40a 

Yes 

No 

? 

47b 

Yes 

No 

Do  you  day-dream  frequently? 

Do  you  take  cold  rather  easily  from  other  people? 

Do  you  enjoy  social  gatherings  just  to  be  with  people? 

Does  it  frighten  you  when  you  have  to  see  a  doctor  about  some  illness? 

At  a  reception  or  tea  do  you  seek  to  meet  the  important  person  present? 

Are  your  eyes  very  sensitive  to  light? 

Did  you  ever  have  a  strong  desire  to  run  away  from  home? 

Do  you  take  responsibility  for  introducing  people  at  a  party? 

Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  your  parents  are  disappointed  in  you? 

Do  you  frequently  have  spells  of  the  “blues”? 

Are  you  subject  to  hay  fever  or  asthma? 

Do  you  often  have  much  difficulty  in  thinking  of  an  appropriate  remark  to  make  in  group  conversation: 
Have  you  been  embarrassed  because  of  the  type  of  work  your  father  does  in  order  to  support  the  family: 
Have  you  ever  had  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria? 

Did  you  ever  take  the  lead  to  enliven  a  dull  party? 

Does  your  mother  tend  to  dominate  your  home? 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  someone  was  hypnotizing  you  and  making  you  act  against  your  will? 

Has  either  of  your  parents  frequently  criticized  you  unjustly? 

Do  you  feel  embarrassed  when  you  have  to  enter  a  public  assembly  after  everyone  else  has  been  seated : 
Do  you  often  feel  lonesome,  even  when  you  are  with  people? 

Do  you  feel  there  has  been  a  lack  of  real  affection  and  love  in  your  home? 

In  school  is  it  difficult  for  you  to  givean  oral  report  before  the  class? 

Do  you  have  many  headaches? 

Have  your  relationships  with  your  father  usually  been  pleasant  ? 

Do  you  sometimes  have  difficulty  getting  to  sleep  even  when  there  are  no  noises  to  disturb  you? 
When  riding  on  a  train  or  a  bus  do  you  sometimes  engage  fellow-travelers  in  conversation? 

Do  you  frequently  feel  very  tired  toward  the  end  of  the  day? 

Does  the  thought  of  an  earthquake  or  a  fire  frighten  you? 

Have  you  lost  weight  recently  ? 

Has  either  of  your  parents  insisted  on  your  obeying  him  or  her  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  reques 
was  reasonable? 

Do  you  find  it  easy  to  ask  others  for  help? 

Has  illness  or  death  among  your  immediate  family  tended  to  make  home  life  unhappy  for  you? 
Have  you  ever  been  seriously  injured  in  any  kind  of  an  accident? 

Has  lack  of  money  tended  to  make  home  unhappy  for  you? 

Are  you  easily  moved  to  tears  ? 

Are  you  troubled  with  shyness? 

Has  either  of  your  parents  frequently  found  fault  with  your  conduct? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  surgical  operation? 

Would  you  feel  very  self-conscious  if  you  had  to  volunteer  an  idea  to  start  a  discussion  among  a  grou] 
of  people? 

Do  you  dread  the  sight  of  a  snake? 

Have  your  parents  frequently  objected  to  the  kind  of  companions  that  you  go  around  with? 

Do  things  often  go  wrong  for  you  from  no  fault  of  your  own? 

Do  you  have  many  colds  ? 

Have  you  had  experience  in  making  plans  for  and  directing  the  actions  of  other  people? 

Are  you  frightened  by  lightning? 

Is  either  of  your  parents  very  easily  irritated? 

Are  you  subject  to  attacks  of  influenza? 
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Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

?  Have  you  frequently  been  depressed  because  of  low  marks  in  school? 

?  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  starting  conversation  with  a  person  to  whom  you  have  just  been  introduced? 

?  Have  you  had  considerable  illness  during  the  last  ten  years? 

?  Have  you  frequently  disagreed  with  either  of  your  parents  about  the  way  in  which  the  work  about  the 
home  should  be  done  ? 

?  Do  you  sometimes  envy  the  happiness  that  others  seem  to  enjoy? 

?  1  lave  you  frequently  known  the  answer  to  a  question  in  class  but  failed  when  called  upon  because  you 

were  afraid  to  speak  out  before  the  class? 

?  Do  you  frequently  suffer  discomfort  from  gas  in  the  stomach  or  intestines? 

?  Have  there  been  frequent  family  quarrels  among  your  near  relatives? 

?  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  make  friendly  contacts  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex? 

?  Do  you  get  discouraged  easily? 

?  Do  you  frequently  have  spells  of  dizziness? 

?  Have  you  frequently  quarreled  with  your  brothers  or  sisters? 

?  Are  you  often  sorry  for  the  things  you  do? 

?  If  you  were  a  guest  at  an  important  dinner  would  you  do  without  something  rather  than  ask  to  have  it 
passed  to  you  ? 

?  Do  you  think  your  parents  fail  to  recognize  that  you  are  a  mature  person  and  hence  treat  you  as  if  you 
were  still  a  child? 

?  Are  you  subject  to  eye  strain? 

?  Have  you  ever  been  afraid  that  you  might  jump  off  when  you  were  on  a  "high  place? 

?  Have  you  had  a  number  of  experiences  in  appearing  before  public  gatherings? 

?  Do  you  often  feel  fatigued  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

?  Do  you  feel  that  your  parents  have  been  unduly  strict  with  you? 

?  Do  you  get  angry  easily? 

?  Has  it  been  necessary  for  you  to  have  frequent  medical  attention? 

?  Do  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  speak  in  public? 

?  Do  you  often  feel  just  miserable? 

?  Has  either  of  your  parents  certain  personal  habits  which  irritate  you? 

?  Are  you  troubled  with  feelings  of  inferiority? 

?  Do  you  feel  tired  most  of  the  time? 

?  Do  you  consider  yourself  rather  a  nervous  person? 

?  Do  you  enjoy  social  dancing  a  great  deal? 

?  Do  you  often  feel  self-conscious  because  of  your  personal  appearance? 

?  Do  you  love  your  mother  more  than  your  father? 

?  Are  you  subject  to  attacks  of  indigestion? 

?  When  you  want  something  from  a  person  with  whom  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted,  would  you 
rather  write  a  note  or  letter  to  the  individual  than  go  and  ask  him  or  her  personally? 

?  Do  you  blush  easily? 

?  Have  you  frequently  had  to  keep  quiet  or  leave  the  house  in  order  to  have  peace  at  home? 

?  Do  you  feel  very  self-conscious  in  the  presence  of  people  whom  you  greatly  admire,  but  with  whom  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  ? 

?  Are  you  subject  to  tonsillitis  or  laryngitis? 

?  Are  you  ever  bothered  by  the  feeling  that  things  are  not  real? 

?  Have  the  actions  of  either  of  your  parents  aroused  a  feeling  of  great  fear  in  you  at  times? 

?  Do  you  frequently  experience  nausea  or  vomiting  or  diarrhea? 

?  Are  you  sometimes  the  leader  at  a  social  affair? 

?  Are  your  feelings  easily  hurt? 

?  Are  you  troubled  much  with  constipation? 

?  Do  you  ever  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting  somebody? 

?  Do  you  occasionally  have  conflicting  moods  of  love  and  hate  for  members  of  your  family? 
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Sl.'lc 

Yes  . 

No 

p 

If  you  come  late  to  a  meeting  would  you  rather  stand  or  leave  than  take  a  front  seat? 

94  b 

Yes 

No 

5 

Were  you  ill  much  of  the  time  during  childhood? 

OSd 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  worry  over  possible  misfortunes? 

tMlC 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  make  friends  readily? 

!»7a 

Yes 

No 

P 

Have  your  relationships  with  your  mother  usually  been  pleasant? 

UHd 

Yes 

No 

'? 

Are  you  bothered  by  the  feeling  that  people  are  reading  your  thoughts? 

99b 

Yes 

No 

7> 

Do  you  frequently  have  difficulty  in  breathing  through  your  nose? 

100C 

Yes 

No 

P 

Are  you  often  the  center  of  favorable  attention  at  a  party? 

io  la 

Yes 

No 

? 

Does  either  of  your  parents  become  angry  easily? 

102b 

Yes 

No 

P 

Do  you  sometimes  have  shooting  pains  in  the  head? 

io:m 

Yes 

No 

? 

Was  your  home  always  supplied  with  the  common  necessities  of  life? 

I04C 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  find  that  you  tend  to  have  a  few  very  close  friends  rather  than  many  casual  acquaintances? 

105a 

Yes 

No 

0 

Was  your  father  what  you  would  consider  your  ideal  of  manhood? 

1  Olid 

Yes 

No 

p 

Are  you  troubled  with  the  idea  that  people  are  watching  you  on  the  street? 

1 07  b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Are  you  considerably  underweight? 

lOHa 

Yes 

No 

p 

Has  either  of  your  parents  made  you  unhappy  by  criticizing  your  personal  appearance? 

109d 

Yes 

No 

? 

Does  criticism  disturb  you  greatly  ? 

110c 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  feel  embarrassed  if  you  have  to  ask  permission  to  leave  a  group  of  people? 

1 1  lb 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  frequently  come  to  your  meals  without  really  being  hungry? 

1 1 2a 

Yes 

No 

? 

Are  your  parents  permanently  separated? 

1 13d 

Yes 

No 

? 

Are  you  often  in  a  state  of  excitement? 

U4c 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  keep  in  the  background  on  social  occasions? 

nab 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  wear  eyeglasses  ? 

1  1  lid 

Yes 

No 

p 

Does  some  particular  useless  thought  keep  coming  into  your  mind  to  bother  you? 

1 17a 

Yes 

No 

? 

Did  your  parents  frequently  punish  you  when  you  were  between  10  and  15  years  of  age? 

118c 

Yes 

No 

p 

Does  it  upset  you  considerably  to  have  a  teacher  call  on  you  unexpectedly? 

119b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  watch  your  health  carefully? 

12  Od 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  get  upset  easily? 

121a 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  disagreed  with  your  parents  about  your  life  work? 

1  22C 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  start  a  conversation  with  a  stranger? 

1  23d 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  worry  too  long  over  humiliating  experiences  ? 

124  b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  frequently  been  absent  from  school  because  of  illness? 

1  25d 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  ever  been  extremely  afraid  of  something  that  you  knew  could  do  you  no  harm? 

1 20a 

Yes 

No 

p 

Is  either  of  your  parents  very  nervous? 

127c 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  like  to  participate  in  festival  gatherings  and  lively  parties? 

1  28d 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  you  have  ups  and  downs  in  mood  without  apparent  cause? 

129b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  have  teeth  that  you  know  need  dental  attention? 

130c 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  feel  self-conscious  when  you  recite  in  class? 

131a 

Yes 

No 

p 

Has  either  of  your  parents  dominated  you  too  much? 

1  32d 

Yes 

No 

? 

Do  ideas  often  run  through  your  head  so  that  you  cannot  sleep? 

133b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your  heart  or  your  kidneys  or  your  lungs? 

134a 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  often  felt  that  either  of  your  parents  did  not  understand  you? 

1  3  SC 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  hesitate  to  volunteer  in  a  class  recitation? 

130d 

Yes 

No 

p 

Does  it  frighten  you  to  be  alone  in  the  dark? 

137b 

Yes 

No 

? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  skin  disease  or  skin  eruption,  such  as  athlete’s  foot,  carbuncles,  or  boils? 

138a 

Yes 

No 

p 

Have  you  felt  that  your  friends  have  had  a  happier  home  life  than  you? 

139b 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  a  cold? 

1  40c 

Yes 

No 

p 

Do  you  hesitate  to  enter  a  room  by  yourself  when  a  group  of  people  are  sitting  around  the  room  talking 

together  ? 
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Manual  for 

HU  ADJUSTIfi.1T  IifyiiiTORY-1 

Student  Form 

The  Adjustment  Inventory  provides  four  separate  measures 
of  personal  and  socia,l  adjustment: 

a.  Home  Adjustment.  Individuals  scoring  high  tend  to  be 
unsatisfactorily  adjusted  to  their  home  surroundings.  Low  scores 
indicate  satisfactory  home  adjustment. 

b.  He  3,1 1  h  Ad  j  us  t  ment .  High  scores  indicate  unsatisfactory 
health  adjustment;  low  scores,  satisf actory  adjustment. 

c.  5  o  c  i  a,l  Ad  j  us  tment .  Individuals  scoring  high  tend  to 

be  submissive  and  retiring  in  their  social  contacts.  Individuals 
with  low  scores  are  aggressive  in  social  contacts. 

d.  Emotional  Adjustment.  Individuals  with  high  scores 
tend  to  be  unstable  emotionally.  Persons  with  low  scores  tend 
to  be  emotionally  stable. 

-The  description  of  this  test  is  quoted  from  Hugh  M. 

Bell's  Manual  for  the  Adjustment  Inventory  (Student 

Form),  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California, 

p.  1. 
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iTUDY-HABITS  INVENTORY 

Revised  Edition,  1941 


By  C.  GILBERT  WRENN 

Author  of  Studying  Effectively,  Study  Hints  for  High  School  Students,  etc. 

Assisted  in  the  original  edition  by  R.  B.  McKeown 
and  in  revision  by  Wilbur  J.  Humber 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Publishers 


ame . Date 

chool  Grade . . . Age... . Sex . . 


istitution . 

robable  college  major. 


Directions 

The  following  is  a  list  of  statements  of  habits  and  attitudes  which  may 
feet  use  of  study  time  and  consequent  success  in  school  work  and  study, 
ou  are  asked  to  state  your  habits  with  regard  to  these  items,  not  in  ac- 
trdance  with  what  you  think  you  should  or  should  not  do,  or  what  you 
e  others  do,  but  in  accordance  with  what  you  yourself  are  in  the 
ibit  of  doing.  Please  answer  all  questions. 

After  each  statement,  you  will  find  columns  1,  2,  3.  Place  a  check 
ark  (X)  in  the  column  which  you  feel  most  nearly  describes  the 
uth  of  the  statement  in  your  own  case  now.  Remember  that  this 
a  survey  of  your  present  practice.  Check  it  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
wing  key : 

Column  1.  Rarely  or  never  true  in  my  case. 

Column  2.  Sometimes  true  in  my  case. 

Column  3.  Often  or  always  true  in  my  case. 

Copyright  1934  and  1941  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
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STUDY-HABITS  INVENTORY 

1 

A.  Reading  and  Ra0rrly 

Note-taking  Techniques  Never 

1.  I  have  to  re-read  material  several  times 

— the  words  don’t  have  much  meaning 
the  first  time  I  go  over  them . 

2.  I  have  trouble  picking  out  the  impor¬ 

tant  points  in  material  read  or  studied ; 
tend  to  take  down  material  which  turns 
out  to  be  unimportant . 

3.  I  go  back  and  recite  to  myself  the  ma¬ 

terial  studied — rechecking  any  points  I 
find  doubtful  . 

4.  I  pronounce  the  words  to  myself  as  I 

read . 

5.  I  miss  important  points  in  the  lecture 

while  copying  down  notes  on  something 
which  has  gone  before . 

B.  Habits  of  Concentration 

6.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  what 

I  am  studying — don't  know  what  I  have 
been  reading  about  when  I  get  through  . 

7.  I  have  a  tendency  to  “day-dream”  when 

trying  to  study . 

8.  It  takes  me  some  time  to  get  settled  and 

"warmed  up”  to  the  task  of  study . 

9.  I  have  to  wait  for  “the  mood  to  strike 

me,”  or  for  “an  inspiration”  before 
starting  a  task;  I  am  likely  to  waste 
time .  . 

C.  Distribution  of  Time  and 
Social  Relationships  in  Study 
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I, 0.  My  study  periods  are  often  too  short  for 

me  to  get  "warmed  up”  and  concentrated 

II.  My  time  is  unwisely  distributed;  I 

spend  too  much  time  on  some  things 
and  not  enough  on  others . 

12.  My  periods  of  study  are  interrupted  by 
outside  interference  such  as  telephone 
calls,  visitors,  and  distracting  noises.  .  . 

13.  I  find  it  hard  to  force  myself  to  finish 

work  by  a  certain  time,  under  pressure  ; 
work  is  unfinished,  inferior,  or  not  in 
on  time . 

14.  I  study  with  others  rather  than  by  my¬ 
self  . 
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My  enjoyment  of  loafing,  “bull-ses¬ 
sions,”  or  “chewing  the  fat,"  interferes 
with  my  study . 

I  spend  too  much  time  reading  fiction, 
going  to  shows,  etc.,  for  the  good  of  my 
school  work . 

Too  much  social  life  interferes  with  my 
school  success — dances,  dates,  and  trips 

D.  General  Habits 

and  Attitudes  of  Work 

I  get  "fussed"  and  nervous  on  exams — 
blow  up  and  can’t  do  myself  justice  or 
tell  what  I  know . 

I  plan  out  in  my  mind  the  answer  to  a 
subjective  or  essay-type  examination 
question  before  starting  to  write  the 
answer  . 

I  finish  my  examination  papers  and  turn 
them  in  before  time  is  called  on  the  ex¬ 
amination  . 

I  try  to  get  each  point  as  I  go  over  it, 
rather  than  to  go  on  at  the  time  and 
then  go  back  later  to  clear  up  doubtful 
points  . 

I  try  to  carry  over  and  relate  material 
learned  in  one  course  to  that  learned  in 
others  • . 

I  try  to  summarize,  classify,  and  sys¬ 
tematize  the  facts  learned,  associating 
them  with  previously  learned  material 
ind  facts . 

1  am  conscious  that  I  have  been  out  of 
school  too  long,  or  took  basic  subjects 
:oo  long  ago . 

1  try  to  do  some  “over-learning,”  work- 
ng  beyond  the  point  of  immediate  mem- 
fry  or  recall . 

[  find  myself  too  tired,  sleepy,  and  list- 
ess  to  study  efficiently . 

[  have  to  study  where  I  can  smoke — - 
mist  “go  out  and  have  a  smoke”  when 
working  at  the  library,  etc . 

Dislike  of  certain  courses  and  profes¬ 
sors  interferes  with  my  school  success 
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Appendix  L. 

.vill  you  kindly  fill  out  the  followin'"  questionnaire,  as  the 
information  will  be  useful  in  the  complete  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  problems  involved. 

Date . 

Age .  Sex . 

Marital  status  at  time  of  withdrawal  . 

Number  of  dependents  . 

Father's  nationality  . 

Father's  occupation  . 

Mother's  nationality  . 

Religious  denomination  (be  specific)  . 

Armed  service  record  (details.  .  . 


Date  of  discharge  .  . 
Occupational  experience 


Have  you  attended  any  University  prior  to  last  year? 
■That  faculty  were  you  in  last  year?.  . 
Why  did  you  desire  to  enter  University? . . 


if  you  decided  to  return  to  University,  what  line  of  study 
would  you  consider? 

Please  indicate  and  elaborate  if  any  of  the  following  gene rad 
reasons  led  you  to  leave  University: 

Occupational  .  ...... 

Educational . . . 

Religious . . . 

Fa.mil  ial . 

Other  (be  specific)  . 
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